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RFlilGIOUS  COMMUNIC  ATIONS. 

[For  the  Epucopal  Magazine.] 

A  Commentary  on  the  passages  of 
the  JVew  Testament  relative  to 
the  Gospel  ministry  ^  designed  for 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders* 
(ContiDued.) 

2  Cor.  2*  14-17.  “Now  thanks 
be  unto  God,  which  always  caus- 
eth  US  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and 
maketh  manifest  the  savour  of  his 
knowledge  by  us  in  every  place. 
For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  sa-i 
vour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  i 
saved  and  in  them  that  perish.  To 
the  one,  we  are  the  savour  of  death, 
unto  death;  and  to  the  other,  the 
savour  of  life,  unto  life:  And  who 
is  sufficient  for  these  things?  For 
we  are  not  as  many,  which  corrupt 
the  word  of  God.  But  as  of  sin¬ 
cerity;  but  as  of  God,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  speak  we  in  Christ.’^ 

The  interpretation  of  this  pas¬ 
sage,  is  obvious.  The  immediate 
purpose  of  the  Apostle,  is  to  inti¬ 
mate  the  great  success  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  through  the  medium  of  his 
ministry.  He  accompanies  his  in¬ 
timation  by  an  ascribing  of  praise 
to  Almighty  God,  on  that  account. 
In  doing  this,  he  describes  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  Christian  knowledge, 
under  the  metaphor  of  a  grateful 
odour.  Then,  agreeably  to  his  fre¬ 
quent  manner,  he  is  incidentally 
led  to  the  different  effects  of  that 
precious  property  on  the  conditions 
of  different  persons.  For  as  the 
same  food  wnich  is  wholesome  to 
some,  may  be  the  cause  of  death  to 
others;  the  like  may  be  the  effect 
of  the  odour  as  to  the  subjects 
spoken  of,  according  to  the  states 
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of  mind  of  the  recipients  respec¬ 
tively.  The  event  might  have  been 
different,  had  the  Apostle’s  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  been  under  an 
accommodation  to  the  tastes  and 
the  vicious  prejudices  of  his  hearers. 
But  quite  contrary  to  this  was  his 
line  of  conduct,  m  nidi  he  therefore 
mentions,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  opposite  effects  of  it. 

However  easy  the  interpreting  of 
this  passage,  the  importance  of  a 
serious  consideration  of  its  con¬ 
tents  is  very  great;  since,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  difference  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  gospel  on  different  per¬ 
sons,  it  becomes  us,  both  to  preach 
it  in  its  integrity,  and  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  make  perceptible  to  all,  in 
what  way  they  are  severally  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  truths  delivered.  The 
most  glaring  offence  against  the 
spirit  of  the  passage,  is  whenever 
a  minister  accommodates  his  doc¬ 
trine,  in  any  way,  to  prevalent  pre¬ 
judice  or  taste.  But  even  where 
no  tendency  to  this  is  chargeable, 
there  may  be  a  lamentable  falling 
short,  by  the  discussing  of  subjects 
rather  theoretically  than  practical¬ 
ly,  so  that  the  people  may  have  but 
a  very  faint  sense  of  any  interest 
in  what  they  hear.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  when  every  discourse  and  every 
branch  of  it,  like  an  arrow  well 
aimed,  strikes  its  proper  mark,  we 
avoid  the  danger  always  existing, 
from  the  infirmities  as  well  of  the 
preacher  as  of  the  hearers;  of  there 
being  “a  savour  of .  death  unto 
j  death”  to  some,  in  that  which  is 
“  a  savour  of  life  unto  life”  to  oth¬ 
ers;  and  which  was  designed  to  be 
such  to  all. 
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We  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  the 
importance  of  the  lesson,  especially 
resulting  fi’oin  that  clause  iti  the 
passage — “  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?”  For  if,  when  pos¬ 
sessed  eminently  of  that  compara¬ 
tive  sufficiency,  which  cannot  be 
attained  to  without  great  diligence 
and  great  zeal,  we  shall  still  per¬ 
ceive  that,  strictly  speaking,  and  in 
ourselves,  we  are  insufficient  for 
the  work,  the  greater  is  the  occasion 
for  all  possible  exertion  and  care, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  such  insuf¬ 
ficiency,  as  it  is  within  the  compass 
of  human  endeavour  to  avoid.  Even 
with  the  knowledge  here  held  up 
as  necessary,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  property  of  the  gospel  spoken 
of  will  be  clear  to  the  preacher,  and 
in  consequence,  fruitful  of  persua¬ 
sions  reaching  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  unless  the  former  have 
found  the  gospel  “  a  savour  of  life 
unto  life”  to  himself,  in  its  having 
uarded  him  against  sin  or  rescued 
im  from  its  dominion;  and  in  its 
having  supplied  him  with  the  in¬ 
citements,  with  the  restraints,  and 
with  the  consolations  consequent 
on  so  great  a  benefit. 

2  Cor.  3.  4-8.  “  And  such  trust 
have  we  through  Christ,  to  God- 
ward.  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of 
ourselves  to  think  any  thing  as  of 
ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God:  Who  hath  also  made  us  able 
ministers  of  the  New  I'estament; 
not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit. 
For  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life.  But  if  the  ministration 
of  death,  written  and  engraven  in 
stones  was  glorious,  so  that  the 
children  of  Israel  could  not  stead¬ 
fastly  biffiold  the  face  of  Moses,  for 
the  glory  of  his  countenance,  which 
glory  was  to  be  done  aw^ay;  how 
shall  not  the  ministration  of  the 
spirit  be  rather  glorious?” 

This  passage  is  introduced  by  a 
reference  in  the  context,  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  people  to  whom  the 
Apostle  wrote,  and  to  his  having 


been  the  instrument  of  it;  which 
he  strongly  pictures  by  calling  them 
“  the  Epistle  of  Christ,  ministered 
by  him,  (the  Apostle)  written  not 
with  ink,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God;  and  not  in  tables  of 
stone,  but  in  the  fleshly  tables  of 
the  heart.”  He  goes  on,  in  the 
words  cited,  to  ascribe  all  to  di¬ 
vine  grace,  acknowledging  that  he 
was  not  sufficient  of  himself,  to 
think  any  thing-— or,  as  would  be  a 
translation  nearer  to  the  spirit  of 
what  was  intended — to  recKon  on 
a  thing  as  of  himself;  sufficiency  for 
the  work  being  altogether  of  God. 
Still,  under  the  divine  agency,  he 
was  an  authorised  minister  of  the 
new  covenant.  The  translation  has 
it  “  an  able  minister:”  but  there  is 
here  the  confession  of  being  not 
satisfied  with  this,  since  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  Apostle  as  setting  forth 
his  personal  sufficiency,  although 
ascribed  by  him  to  a  divine  source. 
There  is  no  Greek  adjective  in  the 
place,  to  be  translated  by  the  En¬ 
glish  adjective  **  able.”  We  have 
the  verb  “  from 

which  is  rendered  in  the  Lexicon— 
“  idoneum  vel  sufficientem  redde- 
re.”  The  sense  of  the  Apostle  seems 
to  be,  that  under  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  he  was  a  duly  authorised 
minister  of  the  gospel.  “  Not  of 
the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit:”  “  for,” 
says  he,  the,  letter,”  by  which 
he  means  the  law,  “  killeth:”  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  sentence  of  death  on 
all  transgression.  But  the  spi¬ 
rit” — ^that  is,  the  grace,  which  was 
only  figuratively  represented  iii  the 
old  economy,  “  giveth  life:”  such 
a  life  as  is  spiritual  and  immortal. 
It  is  an  entire  misunderstanding, 
of  the  passage,  to  suppose,  that 
throughout  the  New  Testament 
there  is  a  literal  and  a  spiritual 
signification.  This  is  a  notion 
which  has  given  occasion  to  innu¬ 
merable  visions  of  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  men;  and  has  exposed  our 
holy  religion  to  contempt  and  ri- 
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4icule.  No,  the  old  covenant  is 
the  letter,  that  is,  the  figure;  and 
the  new  covenant  is  the  spirit  of 
that  typical  exhibition,  liiis  ap¬ 
pears  plainly,  from  all  that  follows 
in  the  chapter.  “  For  if  the  minis¬ 
tration  of  death,  written  and  en¬ 
graven  in  stones”— that  is,  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  with  what  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  them  by  the  finger  of  God, 
on  Mount  Sinai — ^“was  glorious;” 
that  is,  attended  by  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  glory;  having  the 
eftect,  that  the  childi  en.of  Israel 
could  not  steadfastly  behold  the 
face  of  Moses,  for  the  glory  of  his 
countenance;’’  as  is  described  in 
the  34th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Ex¬ 
odus;  “  which  glory  was  to  be  done 
away,”  that  is,  to  cease,  on  the 
coming  of  him  of  whom  Moses  pro- 
phecied,  and  who  was  to  be,  like 
himself,  the  giver  of  a  dispensation; 

how  shall  not  the  ministration” 
of  this,  called  “  the  spirit,”  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  completion  to 
which  the  other  was  only  introduc¬ 
tory,  “  be  rather  glorious,”  both  in 
itself  and  in  the  commission  of  its 
ministers? 

This  is  what  appears  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  passage;  and  is  further 
confirmed  to  be  so,  by  all  that  fol¬ 
lows  to  the  end  of  the  chapter; 
which  has  not  been  cited,  because’ 
it  is  only  the  same  sentiment  di¬ 
versified;  but  to  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  pay  a  transient  attention, 
merely  for  the  establishing  of  the 
interpretation.  The  9th,  10th,  and 
11th  verses  are  occupied  by  an  exr 
tending  of  a  comparison,  which 
cannot  be  applied  any  otherwise 
than  to  the  gospel,  as  set  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  law'.  Then,  in  the  12th 
verse,  the  Apostle  states  his  using 
of  great  plainness  of  speech:  a  de- 
claration,admitting  of  tlie  being  ap- 
lied  to  any  subject  which  might 
ave  been  on  his  mind;  but  here  in¬ 
tended  in  contradistinction  to  the  ob¬ 
scurity  by  which  the  premonitions  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  had  been 


designedly  enveloped,  and  which  the 
Apostle  seenis  to  have  considered 
as  in  analogy  with  Moses’s  putting 
of  a  veil  before  his  face,  during  his 
talkirig  with  the  people  on  his  de¬ 
scending  from  the  Mount.  A  like 
veil,  as  to  the  future  economy,  was 
tlirown  over  the  law  of  which  Mo¬ 
ses  was  the  minister.  Although  the 
said  veil  was  intended  to  be  done 
away  in  Christ,  yet  it  remained,  in 
regard  to  the  unbelieving  Israel¬ 
ites,  who,  in  the  reading  or  the 
hearing  of  the  law,  were  blind  to 
the  end  of  it  now  revealed.  Yet 
the  Apostle  looks  forward  to  the 
time,  when  the  veil  shall  be  taken 
from  their  heart,  on  its  turning  to 
the  Lord.  “  Now” — says  he — the 
Lord” — meaning  Christ  in  the  dis- 
perisation  of  tlie  gospel,  “  is  that 
spirit,”  or  that  spiritual  sense 
which  was  so  long  covered  by  the 
veil.  “And  where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,”  in  a  de¬ 
liverance  from  subjection  to  the 
Mosaic  law.  Then  the  chapter  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  eloquent  figure, 
calculated  to  express  strongly  the 
sentiment  exhibited  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  verses — “  We  all” — that  is,  we 
who  have  exchanged  the  letter  in  the 
law  for  the  spirit  in  the  gospel,  being 
not  like  our  fathers  at  the  time  of 
the  delivery  of  that  code;  their 
eyes  not  enduring  the  glory  beam- 
ins:  from  the  face  of  the  minister  of 
it,  which  was  therefore  clouded  from 
them  by  a  veil; — unlike  to  this, 
“  we  all,  with  open”  or  unveiled 
“  face;”  which  words,  according  to 
the  judgment  here  formed,  should 
be  refened,  as  the  grammar  of  the 
original  will  warrant,  not  to  the 
beholders,  but  to  the  Lord.  Then 
it  will  iHin — we  all,  beholding  as  in 
a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  with 
his  face  unveiled.  Here  the  preach¬ 
ed  word  is  contemplated  as  a  mir¬ 
ror.  By  this,  the  divine  glory, 
emanating  from  the  Lord  of  liife, 
is  supposed  to  be  reflected.  We, 
beholdmg  the  reflected  image,  are 
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changed  into  the  likeness  of  it. 
And  it  is  by  a  progressive  change 
“  from  glory  to  glory,”  that  is,  from 
one  degree  of  it  to  another, — this, 
not  of  our  own  energy,  but  “  as  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord;”  although 
doubtless  by  an  influence  which 
cannot  reach  its  end,  without  the 
co-operating  will  of  man;  since 
otherwise,  exhortations  and  threat- 
enings  would  be  in  vain. 

An  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
the  passage,  is  the  being  guarded 
against  the  extravagant  fancy  of 
looking  out,  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  for  some  sense 
beyond  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
words.  There  is  scarcely  an  nistoric 
incident,  however  comparatively 
unimportant,  which  has  not  been, 
in  this  way,  represented  as  the 
channel  of  some  mystic  meaning. 

V  W 

In  short,  there  is  nothing  which 
scripture,  thus  abused,  may  not  be 
made  to  teach.  Dr.  Doddridge,  in 
a  note  on  this  place,  justly  remarks, 
concerning  tim  practice  here  cen¬ 
sured,  that  it  has  rendered  the  gos¬ 
pel  the  subject  of  the  scofts  of  in¬ 
fidels. 

The  best  use  to  be  made  of  the 
passage,  is  the  being  incited  by  it 
.  to  the  diligent  study  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New;  especially  of  the 
types  of  the  former,  with  a  view  to 
their  fulfilment  in  the  latter.  For, 
from  this,  a  powerful  argument 
arises  in  favour  of  our  holy  reli¬ 
gion;  owing  to  tlie  evident  impossi¬ 
bility  that  there  should  have  been, 
in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  figure  to  the 
things  signified;  yet  to  be  brought 
about  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time: 
considering  also,  that  when  at  last 
the  shadow  was  to  give  way  to  the 
substance,  it  was  to  be  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  passions  of 
men,  who  had  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  contemplation. 

.  While  we  derive  this  benefit 
|rom  the  passage,  and  are  led  by  it 


to  admire  the  splendid  character 
of  him  who  is  “the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith,”  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  what  we  are  taught  con¬ 
cerning  the  being  transformed  into 
a  moral  resemblance  of  his  perfec¬ 
tions.  “He  that^th  seen  me,” said 
this  blessed  person,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  “  hath  seen  the  Father:” 
seen  him,  not  in  the  uncreated  glo¬ 
ry  of  his  greatness,  in  which  re¬ 
spect  he  is  invisible  to  mortal  eye, 
but  in  the  excellencies  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  so  far  as  they  can  be  of  use 
for  the  influencing  of  human  affec¬ 
tions,  and  of  human  actions.  Those 
excellencies  being  displayed  in  the 
character  and  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  imitation  of  them  in  him  is  that 
change  from  one  degree  of  glory 
to  another;  which,  if  begun  in  time, 
will  be  continued  through  eter- 
nity. 

2 Cor. 4.  1-18.  “Therefore,  see¬ 
ing  we  have  this  ministry,  as  we 
have  received  mercy,  we  faint  not; 
but  have  renounced  the  hidden 
things  of  dishonesty;  not  walkins 
in  craftiness;  nor  using  the  word 
of  God  deceitfully;  but  by  mani- 
festation  of  the  truth,  commending 
ourselves  to  every  man’s ,  con¬ 
science  in  the  sight  of  God.  But 
if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to 
them  that  are  lost:  in  whom  the 
God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  tlie 
minds  of  them  that  believe  not, 
lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  oi  God, 
should  shine  unto  them.  For  we 
preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord;  and  ourselves  your 
servants,  for  Jesus’  sake.  For  God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  we 
have  this  treasure  in  earthen  ves¬ 
sels,  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of 
us.  We  are  troubled  on  every  side, 
yet  not  distressed;  we  are  per* 
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plexed,  but  not  in  despair;  perse¬ 
cuted,  but  not  forsaken;  cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed;  always  bearing 
about  in  the  body  the  djdng  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  ot 
Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in 
our  body.  For  we  which  live  are 
always  delivered  unto  death  for 
Jesus  sake,  that  the  life  also  of  Je¬ 
sus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our 
mortal  flesh.  So  then  death  worketh 
in  us,  but  life  in  you.  We,  having 
the  same  spirit  oi  faith,  according 
as  it  is  written — I  believed,  and 
therefore  have  I  spoken;  we  al¬ 
so  believe,  and  therefore  speak: 
knowing,  that  he  which  raised  up 
the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up  us 
also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us 
with  you.  For  all  things  are  for 
your  sakes,  that  the  abundant  grace 
might,  through  the  thanksgiving  of 
many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 
For  which  cause  we  mint  not;  but 
though  our  outward  man  perish, 
et  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day 
y  day.  For  our  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory:  while  we 
look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are 
not  seen.  For  the  things  which  are 
seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.” 

This  whole  chapter  is  relative  to 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  It  calls 
for  very  little,  in  the  way  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  There  shall,  accordingly, 
be  a  limitation  to  the  intimations 
to  be  gathered  from  the  several 
passages  of  it,  as  we  go  along. 

The  Apostle  recognises  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  ministerial  character, 
as  carrying  along  with  it  certain 
obligations,  which  are  not  either 
the  more  or  the  less,  according  to 
the  will  of  him  who  has  received 
the  commission,  but  rest  on  him 
with  all  the  weight  of  the  authority 
of  the  great  Being  from  whom  the 
commission  comes.  It  is  not  here 
held  to  be  certain,  that  the  words — 


“  as  we  have  received  mercy,”  are 
applied  by  the  Apostle  to  his  hav¬ 
ing  been  put  into  the  ministry,  al¬ 
though  that  is  the  usual  interpre¬ 
tation;  but  it  is  rather  thought,  that 
the  words  are  in  allusion  to  the  de¬ 
liverances  spoken  of  not  long  be¬ 
fore;  and  especially  deliverance 
from  some  dangers  which  he  had 
recently  escaped.  This  makes  the 
clause  the  best  agree  with  the  next 
in  order — “  we  taint  not:”  that  is, 
we  do  not  despond  under  fatigue 
or  trouble.  Had  he  so  fainted,  it 
might  have  tempted  him  to  the 
temporising  conduct  of  some,  at 
whom  he  glances  with  an  unfavour¬ 
able  eye,  in  the  course  of  this  epis¬ 
tle,  in  accommodating  his  gospel  to 
expedients,  adopted  for  the  avoid¬ 
ing  of  persecution.  In  contrariety 
to  this,  he  had  “  renounced  the 
hidden  things  of  dishonesty,”  the 
“  walking  in  craftiness,”  and  “  the 
handling  of  the  word  ^  of  God  de¬ 
ceitfully.”  However  some  others 
had  been  chargeable  with  these 
things;  for  himself,  by  “  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  truth;”  that  is,  by  preach¬ 
ing  what  had  come  to  him  from  the 
source  of  inspiration,  he  had  “com¬ 
mended  himself  to  every  man’s  con¬ 
science  in  the  siijht  of  God.”  There 
is  much  instruction  in  these  ex¬ 
pressions.  We  may  commend  our¬ 
selves  to  men’s  prejudices,  or  to 
their  curiosity,  or  to  their  taste,  for 
properties  of  discourse  which  have 
no  tendency  to  their  spiritual  im¬ 
provement:  and  such  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  them  may  conciliate  their 
praises,  or  their  worldly  friendship. 
But  if  we  would  do  them  substan¬ 
tial  service,  we  must  commend  our¬ 
selves  to  their  consciences;  which 
will  generally  approve  of  our  well 
meant  endeavours  for  their  spiritu¬ 
al  benefit,  provided  they  are  seen 
to  be  dictated  by  a  Christian  spirit, 
and  are  exerted  in  a  proper  time 
and  manner.  We  accomplish  this 
branch  of  our  duty  towards  our 
hearers,  in  proportion  as  we  bring 
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them  to  a  sense  of  their  transgres¬ 
sions,  and  of  their  frailties;  and  in 
alliance  with  these,  to  the  provision 
made  for  them  in  the  word  of  God, 
in  respect  as  well  to  the  guilt  of 
sin  as  to  its  dominion,  and  as  well 
in  regard  to  instruction  in  duty  as 
to  the  aids  furnished  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  it.  In  the  4th  and  5th 
verses,  the  Apostle  intimates,  that 
if  the  gospel  were  hid  to  any,  it 
was  not  from  the  want  ot  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  displayed  fully,  and  in  its 
own  plain  and  intelligible  dress; 
but  its  inefficacy  was  in  regard  to 
those  only  “  who  were  lost:”  mean¬ 
ing  this,  not  as  the  effect  of  resist¬ 
less  destiny,  but  because  “  the  God 
of  this  world  had  blinded  their 
eyes.”  If  a  metaphysical  deity  be 
here  intended,  it  is  the  one  against 
whom  we  are  cautioned,  and  whom 
we  are  supposed  capable  of  disap- 
pointing,  in  all  the  precepts  which 
forbid  a  criminal  conformity  to  the 
world.  But  if  the  prince  of  dark¬ 
ness  be  designed,  we  are  instructed 
elsewhere  in  reference  to  him — 
**  resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee 
from  you.”  But  while  under  a 
sincere  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
men  cannot  be  lost  otherwise  than 
through  their  own  obduracy;  let  us 
take  care  that  none  be  lost  through 
our  fault,  by  our  not  ‘‘declaring  to 
them  the  whole  counsel  of  God;” 
or  by  our  not  “  rightly  dividing 
to  them  the  word  of  truth,”  or  by 
our  “  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  m^n;”  or  by  any 
other  way  in  which  the  gospel,  al¬ 
though  professedly  preached,  may, 
in  regard  to  its  true  spirit  and 
meaning,  be  an  hidden  gospel  to 
those  who  hear  us.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  among  the  various 
ways  of  a  corrupt  or  an  imperfect 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  Apos¬ 
tle  had  principally  a  view  to  the 
making  of  it  subservient  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  consequence  of  the  preacher. 
For  he  adds,  in  the  next  verse — “  we 
preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ 


Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves  your 
servants  for  Jesus’  sake.’*  Minis¬ 
ters  preach  themselves,  when  their 
object  is  their  reputation,  or  their 
gain.  Or  they  may  be  guilty  of  the 
same  fault,  by  unnecessanly  and 
often  introducing  a  reference  to 
themselves.  They  preach  Jesus  the 
Lord,  when  they  exhibit  him  in 
any  of  the  characters  which  he  has 
condescended  to  sustain,  for  us 
men  and  for  our  redemption;  or 
when  they  inculcate  Christian  mo¬ 
rals  in  their  extent,  and  grounded 
on  their  proper  motiv^es.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  happy  in  the 
expression — “and  ourselves,  your 
servants  for  Jesus’  sake.”  On  the 
one  hand,  when  we  consider  what 
is  incumbent  on  us,  of  imitating  the 
example  of  him  who  “  made  himself 
of  no  reputation,  and  took  on  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,”  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  depth  of  humility 
too  low  to  be  condescended  to,  by 
those  who  are  to  describe  that  great 
example  for  the  imitation  of  all 
mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  consider  the  danger  of  a  crimi* 
nal  accommodation  to  our  hearers, 
and  to  the  corrupt  prejudices  of 
any  of  them,  we  may  see  a  reason 
to  “  set  our  face  as  a  flint,”  agreea¬ 
bly  to  an  expression  of  one  of  the 
ancient  prophets.  Now  these  seem¬ 
ingly  opposite  claims  are  made  to 
harmonise,  by^  the  intimation  here 
given.  We  are  the  servants  of  our 
flacks;  that  is,  we  serve  for  pur¬ 
poses  tending  to  their  best  inter¬ 
ests.  But  it  is  for  Jesus*  sake:  and 
therefore  there  is  a  necessity,  that 
humility  and  sincerity  should  be 
combined. 

In  the  next  verse,  the  Apostle 
compares  the  power  of  God,  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  preached  gospel,  to 
the  great  act  of  his  omnipotence, 
by  w  hich,  at  the  creation,  “  he 
caused  light  to  shine  out  of  dark¬ 
ness.”  In  like  manner,  says  the 
Apostle,  “  he  hath  shined  in  our 
hearts” — ^that  is,  on  them,  agreea- 
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bly  to  frequent  use  of  the  prepo¬ 
sition  “  f».”  For  it  is  necessary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  passage,  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  this  light. as  beaming  from 
an  external  object,  and  not  as  issu¬ 
ing  from  within.  The  effect  of  the 
shining  on  our  hearts,  is  “  to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  Here,  whether  we  retain 
the  translation— “  the  face,”  or  as 
some  would  have  it,  and  as  the 
original  warrants— the 

person  of  Jesus  Clirist,”  that  is,  his 
character;  there  is  evidently  sup¬ 
posed  to  beam  from  it  “the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  glory  of  God.”  So  that 
we  obtain  this  knowledge,  by  the  j 
contemplation  of  the  character;  or, 
speaking  metaphorically,  the  face 
of  Christ,  which  was  first  known 
by  the  word,  preached  under  his  im¬ 
mediate  commission;  and  is  known, 
ever  since,  by  the  record  of  the 
same  word  in  scripture.  This  place 
seems  to  apply,  in  proof  of  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  our  blessed  Lord;  and  so 
does  his  being  called,  in  the  verse 
but  one  before — “the  image  of  God.” 
For  the  using  of  such  expressions 
concerning  any  mere  man,  is  not 
consistent  with  the  reverence  due 
to  the  great  Being  who  has  de¬ 
clared — “  I  will  not  give  my  glory 
to  another.” 

The*  Apostle,  having  held  out  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  Corin¬ 
thians  the  nigh  character  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  had  his  atten¬ 
tion  drawn  to  the  infirmities  and 
the  imperfections  of  the  ministerial 
I  agents.  “  But,”  says  he,  “  we  have, 
this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.” 
Here  is  a  confession  of  frailty,  but 
not  of  wickedness.  The  vessels 
were  earthen,  but  not  polluted. 
Then  there  is  pointed  out  the  de¬ 
sign  of  divine  wisdom,  in  thus 
making  use  of  human  means  for 
■the  accomplishment  of  its  ends — 
l^that  the  excellency  of  the  power  ! 
may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.” 
IThese  words  6eem  to  have  a  prin¬ 


cipal  reference  to  the  original  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Christianity.  The 
evidences  on  which  it  was  design¬ 
ed  to  rest,  were  moral  and  persua¬ 
sive.  But  lest,  on  this  account, 
there  should  be  the  suspicion  that 
the  great  event  hail  been  the  result 
of  human  contrivance,  the  first 
heralds  of  the  gospel  were  without 
any  of  the  advantages  which  could 
have  qualified  them  for  the  acquir¬ 
ing  of  such  an  ascendency  over  a 
great  proportion  of  their  fellow- 
men,  as  to  influence  their  opinions 
and  change  their  casts  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Thus  the  excellency  of  the 
power  is  demonstrated  to  have  been 
of  God,  and  not  of  themselves. 
Doubtless,  however,  the  sentiment 
is  strictly  applicable  to  the  minis¬ 
try  at  all  times;  so  that  they  who 
are  occupied  in  it  would  labour  in 
vain,  if  there  were  not  a  divine 
agency,  bringing  home  what  they 
deliver,  to  the  consciences  and  to 
the  affections  of  the  hearers.  But 
this  power  is  not  to  be  conceived 
of,  as  if,  although  in  itself  resist¬ 
less,  it  were  so  put  forth  as  to  over¬ 
rule  either  the  understandings  or 
the  hearts  of  men.  Such  a  sense,  is 
not  necessary  to  the  words  in  which 
the  sentiment  is  clothed.  But  they 
declare  an  energy  bringing  into 
operation  the  causes  accomplishing 
the  work,  with  the  consent  and 
the  self-determination  of  our  wills. 
While,  therefore,  we  put  forth  our 
best  endeavours,  here  is  the  agency 
to  which  we  should  look  up,  mr  the 
bringing  of  them  to  a  prosperous 
issue.  This  will  dictate  such  a 
modest  sense  of  ourselves  as  is 
intimated  by  the  fragility  of  the 
vessel,  without  extending  toleration 
to  any  corruption,  which  would 
have  been  more  fitly  represented 
by  its  uncleanness. 

That  the  figure  of  an  earthen  ves¬ 
sels  principally  founded  on  those 
frailties  of  nature  which  make  us 
accessible  to  suffering,  appears  from 
what  follows  in  the  next  verse — 
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«  We  are  troubled  on  every  side;” 
meaning  by  open  hostility  without 
the  Church,  and  by  insidious  arts 
within  it — “  but  not  distressed.” 
This  word  does  not  amount  fully 
to  tlie  sense  of  the  original 

which,  perhaps,  cannot  be 
expressed  sufficiently,  without  some 
such  circumlocution  as  “brought 
into  extreme  straits”  “  w  e  are  per¬ 
plexed” — meaning  by  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  are  full  oi  difficulty  and 
productive  of  doubt,  “  but  not  in 
despair;”  being  kept  above  that,  un¬ 
der  divine  grace,  by  the  assured 
prospectof  a  successful  issue.  “Per¬ 
secuted” — that  is,  by  men;  but  not 
forsaken”  of  God,  who  can  make 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.” 
“  Cast  down”  by  the  temporary  as¬ 
cendency  of  our  enemies,  but  not 
destroyed”  by  them.  See  with  what 
composure  of  spirit  the  Apostle 
calls  in  the  consolations  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  to  counteract  the  discour¬ 
aging  effects  of  its  attendant  hard¬ 
ships.  Even  in  common  life,  men  are 
too  apt  to  be  depressed  under  its 
ills,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
inattentive  to  some  attendant  consi¬ 
derations,  which  would  have  admi¬ 
nistered  alleviation:  and  this  cen¬ 
surable  despondency  has  intruded 
within  the  sacred  inclosure  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  concerns,  when  the  mind 
of  the  minister  sinks  under  the  pre¬ 
ssure  of  any  difficulties  which  may 
come  upon  him,  but  which  will  find 
a  counterpoise  in  the  satisfactions 
attached  to  his  calling  by  the  great 
ordainer  of  it;  to  be  enjoyed  on  the 


are  in  some  sense  inflicted  again 
on  him  in  the  persons  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  This  thought  seems  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  what  St.  Paul  had 
heard,  in  the  hour  of  his  own  conver 
sion,  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  in  the 
words--**  Saul,  Saul,  why  perse- 
cutest  thou  me?”  which  coula  only 
have  been  by  his  graciously  consi 
dering  of  the  sufterings  of  his  ser 
vants,  as  made  his.  Thus  he  may 
be  said,  not  only  during  his  humili¬ 
ation,  but  since  his  exaltation,  to 
have  “  taken  our  infirmities  and 
borne  our  sicknesses.”  When  the 
Apostle  adds,  as  the  end  of  his 


conforming  to  his  master  in  what 


single  condition  of  the  conscious¬ 


ness  of .  substantial  fidelity  to  his 
trust;  without  which,  such  satisfac- 
'  tions  will  not  be  within  his  reach. 

When  we  go  on  to  the  next  verse, 
we  find  great  strength  in  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  entitling  of  the  sufferings  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  “  the  bearing  about 
in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus:”  in  which  it  is  implied,  that 
the  indignities  and  the  pains  en- 


pointed  to  death — “  that  the  life 
also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  mani 
fest  in  our  bodies;”  it  seems  much 
the  same  as  where  he  speaks  in 
another  place,  of  being  “  planted  to 
gether  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,” 
and  also  “in  the  likeness  of  his 
resurrection.”  For  it  is  too  low  a 
sense  to  refer  the  former  words  to 
the  being  delivered  from  present 
danger,  and  the  lengthening  of  life 
in  this  world.  Indeed,  the  sense 
given  is  pointed  out  in  the  4th 
verse  forwards.  For  the  Apostle, 
having  dwelt  on  the  same  idea  in 
the  three  intervening  verses,  and 
having  declared  the  corresponden¬ 
cy  between  his  preaching  and  his 
faith,  adds  his  confident  persua¬ 
sion,  that  the  resurrection  oi  Christ 
was  an  earnest  of  the  resurrection 
of  himself,  and  of  those  to  whom 
he  wrote.  For  to  show,  that  the 
important  event  of  which  he  hajt 
been  speaking — his  being  sustained 
under  difficulties,  and  his  escapes 
from  dangers,  were  a  merciful  dis 

fensation,  having  respect,  not  to 
imself  only,  but  also  to  the 
Church;  he  tells  the  Corinthians— 
“  all  things” — that  is,  which  had 
been  the  subject — “  are  for  your 
sake:”  the  end  being,  “  that  the 
abundant  grace”  or  favour,  bestow 
ed  immediately  on  the  Apostle 
might  through  the  thanksgiving 
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many/*  even  of  all  who  should 
be  benefited  by  the  issue,  redound 
“  to  the  glory  of  God,”  the  bestower 
•f  all  good. 

“  For  this  cause,”  he  adds,  «  we 
faint  not/’  meaning,  under  the  bur¬ 
thens  which  divine  providence  had 
laid;  “but  though  our  outward  man 
perisli,”  declining  under  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  mortal  nature;  these  be¬ 
ing  also  aggravated  by  hardships 
endured  in  the  course  of  our  mi¬ 
nistry;  “  yet  our  inward  man,’’ 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  ills 
belonging  to  the  present  life,  “  is 
renewed”  in  vigour  and  in  every 
grace  preparatory  to  the  conflict¬ 
ing  with  them  “day  by  day;”  an 
expression  showing  the  need  of  a 
continual  supply  of  grace;  without 
which,  the  spiritual  life  will  be 
lost,  like  the  animal  life  without  a 
constant  supply  of  food. 

From  the  conflict,  the  Apostle 
directs  his  view  forwards  to  the 
triumphant  termination  of  it,  in  the 
eternal  w^eight  of  glory  to  which  it 
will  be  made  subservient,  and  then 
he  is  lost  to  the  “  things  seen,  which 
are  temporal,”  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  “  the  things  not  seen,  which 
are  eternal.”  The  delightful  pros¬ 
pect  thus  opened  to  him,  is  not 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  chapter,  but  is  continued  in 
the  next,  in  which  there  is  much 
fine  sentiment,  very  consolatory 
and  very  edifying;  yet  not  so  close¬ 
ly  connected  witn  the  present  de¬ 
sign,  as  that  we  should  extend  the 
survey  of  this  part  of  the  subject 
further. 

Indeed,  the  only  practical  use 
pertinent  to  the  design,  resulting 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter 
is,  that  it  places  in  so  striking  a 
point  of  view,  the  considerations 
which  should  sustain  the  Christian 
minister  in  any  of  the  ills  of  this 
mortal  life,  overtaking  him  in  the 
course  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
For  the  resulting  benefits,  may  be 
applied  even  to^  the  unwelcome 
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events  which  have  no  relation  to 
his  ministry.  They  apply,  however, 
in  an  especial  manner,  to  any  which 
may  be  brought  on  him  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  it;  and  most  of  all,  if  his 
fidelity  therein  should  subject  him 
to  unmerited  suffering,  either  of 
body  or  of  mind.  Here,  indeed,  is 
a  call  for  great  caution,  lest  we 
confound  with  this  any  inconve-; 
niences  which  we  may  endure,  in 
consequence  of  depraved  passion, 
or  even  of  indiscretion.  When 
James  and  John  wished  for  fire 
from  heaven  on  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Samaritan  village,  it  is  probable, 
that  had  they  possessed  strength 
adequate  to  the  occasion,  the  arm 
of  flesh  would  have  accomplished 
what  heaven  was  looked  to  for  in 
vain.  And  yet  it  might  be  per¬ 
ceived,  that  the  work  would  not 
have  been  owned  by  him  who  pro¬ 
nounced  of  the  feelings  then  pos¬ 
sessing  them — “  ye  know  not  wliat 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.”  Here 
is  even  a  stronger  case  than  the 
subject  calls  for,  because  it  is  not 
possible  there  should  now  occur  an 
occasion,  in  which  there  was  so 
much  of  apparent  plea  for  an  ill- 
directed  zeal.  It  often  happens 
in  the  concerns  of  religion,  that  un- 
sanctified  passion,  operating  in  its 
cause,  exposes  to  censure,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  ill  offices,  which  are  laid  to 
the  door  of  an  enmity  to  God  and 
good  men,  when  it  has  been  pro¬ 
voked,  if  not  by  settled  depravity 
on  the  other  side,  yet  at  least  by 
the  remains  of  corrupt  nature,  not 
yielding  to  the  ascendency  of  di¬ 
vine  grace.  The  evil  has  been  here 
shown  in  the  least  unfavourable 
point  of  view  ,  because  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  the  result  of  some  faulty 
conduct  destructive  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  character,  or  of  some  foible  that 
dishonours  it.  In  such  cases,  dis¬ 
approbation  and  temperate  resent¬ 
ment  on  the  other  side  may  be  in¬ 
nocent,  or  even  laudable.  They 
may  also,  and  are  very  apt  to  be 
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carried  to  extremes.  In  this  event,  not  return  this  civil  compliment; 
they  are  sinful.  But  the  sin  con-  for  after  perusing  the  review  in 
sists  in  offending  against  charity  question,  he  discovered  in  it  such 
towards  man,  and  not  in  a  wish  to  a  total  ignorance  of  the  discipline 
throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  and  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal 
the  work  of  God.  Church,  and  such  rooted  antipa- 

Lct  it  be  again  remarked,  there-  thies,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  won- 
fore,  tiiat  w  e  ought  to  be  very  cau-  der  at  any  of  its  misrepresentations 
tious  how  we  interpret  injuries  or  and  abuse.  “  But,”  says  the  dough- 
slights  to  ourselves,  as  levelled  at  ty  critic,  “  these  misrepresentations 
the  blessed  system  of  religion,  of  and  abuse  are  not  to  be  found  in 
which  w  e  are  ministers.  But  when.  Dr.  Sparks’  letters.”  Be  it  so:  the 
in  very  deed,  and  by  the  faithful  reinarKer,  it  is  true,  did  not  find 
j>erfonnance  of  its  high  duties,  we  them  there,  for  he  had  never  read, 
become  subject  to  calumny,  or  any  and  probably  never  will  read  these 
more  grievous  outrage,  there  can-  boasted  letters.  The  remarks  were 
not  be  any  thing  better  adapted  to  written  on  “  the  review  of  these  let- 
elevate  us  above  the  storm,  and  to  ters,”  which  exhibits  quite  enough 
enable  us  placidly  to  contemplate  of  their  spirit  and  inaccuracy,  to 
it  rolling  below  our  feet,  than  the  satisfy  the  appetite  of  readers  upon 
reflections  which  the  Apostle  of  the  these  subjects,  even  to  satiety.  It 
Gentiles  has  so  beautifully  dilated,  is  with  great  reluctance  that  the 
in  the  chapter  last  before  us.  And  remarker  brings  forward  again  ei- 
he  finishes  by  telling  us,  in  the  1st  ther  Mr.  Sparks  or  his  reviewer, 
verse  of  the  next  chapter,  which.  It  was  his  intention  to  consign 
perhaps,  had  better  been  thrown  them  over  to  that  merited  oblivion 
into  the  other,  in  order  to  make  an  that  awaits  their  stale  and  stupid 
advantageous  finishing  of  the  whole  attacks  upon  the  Protestant  Epis- 
thread  of  the  subject — we  know,  copal  Church:  she  has  hitherto  with- 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  stood  assaults  infinitely  more  for- 
tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  midablefrom  enemies  really  learned 
a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  and  religious,  arid  cannot  now  dread 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  the  feeble  efforts,  the  telum  imbelle 
heavens.”  sine  ictu  of  their  puny  copyists. 

':rrvT:..  ■■  ■ ,.  ■  — -rv/-,.-  In  deference,  however,  to  the 

MISCELLANEOUS.  opinion  of  judicious  friends,^8ome- 

— thing,  it  seems,  is  expected  to  be 
In  the  Unitarian  Miscellany,  or  said  on  this  subject — and  to  do  this 
Christian  Monitor  for  February,  with  complete  satisfaction  to  every 
1821,  there  appeared  a  violent  phi-  reader,  notliing  further  is  required 
lippic  against  the  writer  of  “  some  than  to  refer  him  to  the  pages  cited 
short  remarks  on  a  late  review  of  in  tlie  remarks,  which  contain  the 
the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks’  letters  on  subject  matter  of  their  censure  and 
the  Protestant  l^iscopal  Church,  refutation.  If  in  these  pages  the 
ill  reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wyatt’s  reader  do  not  discover  gross  igno- 
sermons” — which  were  inserted  in  ranee  and  illiberal  abuse,  if  he  do 
this  Magazine  for  January  last. —  not  meet  with  the  very  scurrilous 
These  remarks,it  seems,  have  great-  words  which  are  quoted  in  the  re¬ 
ly  stirred  the  bile  of  some  Unitarian  marks,  the  writer  of  them  is  willing 
champion,  and  led  him  to  doubt  to  resign  all  his  claim  to  accuracy 
whether  he  should  marvel  most  at  and  candour.  “  If,”  says  the  re- 
the  remarker’s  ignorance,  ill -nature,  marker,  “we  may  judge  from  the 
or  effrontery.  The  remarker  can-  |  review  of,  or  rather  the  panegyric 
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on  Mr.  Sparks’  letters,  they  exhibit 
a  summary  of  every  plausible,  or 
popular  objection  against  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church,  collected 
either  from  the  recent  Magazines, 
or  raked  up  among  the  dregs  of 
religious  controversy.”  We  are 
told  that  this  judgment  respecting 
Mr.  Sparks*  work  is  erroneous;  if 
so,  let  the  blame  be  transferred 
from  him  to  his  reviewer,  the  only 
subject  of  the  remarks.  But  he 
disclaims  the  imputation  also,  and 
fixes  it  upon  the  old  dissenter’s 
catechism;  which,  in  order  to  show 
the  conformity  of  the  English 
Church  at  large,  to  the  Homan, 
cites  a  letter  of  king  Edward, 
where  he  says,  “  that  the  service  in 
the  English  tongue  is  indeed  no 
other  but  the  old,  the  self-same 
words  in  English.”  If  this  be  a 
sample  of  the  catechism  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  offensive  matter  for  the 
remarks,  the  critic,  by  adopting  it 
as  his  own,  has  surely  exhibited 
some  little  degree  of  ignorance  as 
well  as  a  taint  of  malignity:  for 
what  king  Edward  meant,  could 
surely  be  nothing  more  than  this; 
that  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  creed,  the  lessons,  the  col¬ 
lects,  &c.  which  were  formerly  read 
in  Latin,  were  now  pronounced  in 
a  language  intelligible  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  But,  as  was  said  above,  we 
merely  ask  the  reader  to  turn  to 
the  pages  of  the  review,  where  the 
obnoxious  abuse  and  criminations 
are  mentioned,  and  he  will  neces¬ 
sarily  conclude  that  they  belong 
exclusively  either  to  Mr.  Sparks 
or  his  reviewer.  What  will  the 
latter  say  to  his  misrepresentation 
of  the  communion  servicer  pp.  19, 
20,  39.  What  means  the  words 
ahf^urd  and  unintelligible ^  applied 
to  her  service?  p.  42.  What  means 
his  palpable,  might  we  not  say  wilful 
misrepresentation  of  “  the  Homily, 
on  the  time  and  place  of  prayer,” 
p.  36  But  “  these,and  similar  quo¬ 
tations  consist  of  detached  and 
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garbled  extracts  from  the  review;” 
so  says  the  critic.  But  are  they 
not  taken  from  the  heads  of  long 
and  laboured  paragraphs?  Do  they 
not  furnisli  matter  for  at  least  ten 
pages  of  the  review,  and  what  is 
more,  this  matter  is  generally  com¬ 
prised  M’ithin  inA’erted  commas, 
and  therefore  supposed  to  be  the 
text  of  the  work  which  is  review¬ 
ed. — Specimens  of  phrases  absurd 
and  occupy  the  great¬ 

est  part  of  the  forty -second  jiage  of 
the  Review,  and  the  whole  is  marked 
as  part  of  Mr.  Sparks’  letters.  The 
candid  reader  will  perceive  by  this 
time,  to  whom  the  charges  of  igno¬ 
rance  or  effrontery  will  apply.  As 
to  ill-nature,  the  remarlcer  dis¬ 
claims  it  altogether.  He  feels  no 
animosity  against  any  individual 
or  body  of  men.  He  is  not  even 
displeased  that  any  object  to  the 
Church,  of  which  he  is  member, 
provided  it  be  done  with  civility 
and  candour,  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject*  Though  convinced  that  the 
Unitarian  system  is  unscriptural, 
he  has  never  penned  against  it  a 
syllable  of  reproach,  nor  would  he 
withhold  from  its  professors  any 
offices  of  friendship;  but  surely  it 
can  be  no  violation  of  Christian  cha¬ 
rity,  or  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  to 
repel  w  ith  some  degree  of  warmth, 
unfounded  assertions,  coarse  insin¬ 
uations,  and  unmerited  accusations 
against  tliat  branch  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  which  he  embarks  his 
hopes  of  happiness  for  time  and 
eternity.  This  is  what  the  writer 
of  the  Remarks  has  done,  and  no 
more.  He  said  that  Dr.  Sparks  or 
hisVeviewer,  or  both,  have  misre¬ 
presented  the  discipline  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  endeavoured  to  throw 
ridicule  upon  her  most  solemn  or¬ 
dinances — and  he  says  so  still.  He 
is  conscious  of  not  having  distorted 
one  sentence  of  the  reviewer,  and 
the  affected  contempt  of  the  critic 
he  onlv  answers  with  a  smile. 
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On  ^Miracles.  life;  that  a  withered  member  should, 

It  was  proposed  in  a  former  num-  in  a  moment,  recover  its  usual  vi- 
ber  of  the  Kpiscopal  Magazine,  to  gour;  that  a  man  should  speak  ma- 
adcluce  the  evidence  of  miracles  as  ny  languages  which  he  had  never 
an  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  learned,  &c.  &c.  Now  reason,  evi- 
revelation,  and  we  may  now  begin  dence,  and  universal  consent,  unite 
by  observing,  that  to  deny  their  in  assuring  us  that  these  effects  are 
possibility,  would  be  to  deny  the  not  produced  in  the  common  course 
existence  of  God.  If  there  be  a  of  events,  but  must  be  the  work  of 
God,  it  is  he  who  has  established  some  Almighty  agent, 
and  fixed  the  laws  of  nature,  and  But,  perhaps,  the  unbelieving  so- 
of  course  can  suspend  or  alter  them  phist  may  say,  ‘‘  who  can  tell  how 
as  he  pleases.  He  who  propels  the  far  the  powers  of  nature  extend; 
planet  which  he  has  formed,  can  and  of  course,  who  can  pronounce 
arrest  it  in  its  course;  and  he  who  an  effect  to  be  natural  or  miracu- 
created  a  living  man,  can  resusci-  lous?”  The  answer  is, that  although 
tate  him  after  he  dies.  He  cannot  we  may  be  unacquainted  with  the 
devest  himself  of  his  empire  over  exact  limits  of  natural  powers,  and 
the  creation,  and  it  extends  equally  of  art,  yet  we  know  enough  of  both 
to  miraculous  as  to  natural  effects,  to  view  certain  effects  as  lying  be- 
We  know,  indeed,  that  the  laws  yond  .their  influence  and  control, 
which  he  has  established,  are  in  especially  as  genuine  miracles  are 
themselves  immutable,  but  he  still  readily  distinguished  from  the  ar- 
retains  over  them  a  sovereign  con-  tifices  of  created  agents.  The  first 
trol:  so  that  to  admit  the  reality  of  rule,  then,  by  which  we  art  to  judge 
miracles,  is  not  to  question  the  un-  of  a  miracle,  is,  that  it  transcend 
changeableness  of  the  Deity,  as  the  known  powers  of  nature;  and 
some  sophists  pretend,  but  to  ac-  should  any  difficulty  attend  this 
knowledge  his  sovereign  power.  In  rule,  there  is  another  at  hand  that 
the  performance  of  a  miracle,  Jie  will  remove  every  doubt,  namely, 
cannot  infringe  upon  any  law  of  that  every  miracle  be  wrought  in 
nature,  because  they  depend  upon  the  name  of  God,  the  creator  of 
his  supreme  will,  from  which  there  heaven  and  earth.  For  God  being 
can  be  no  deviation,  and  which  had  truth  itself,  cannot  authorise  any 
determined  from  eternity,  that  at  a  imposition  by  the  extraordinary  ap- 
certuin  place  and  periotl,  he  would  plication  of  his  Almighty  power, 
interrupt  the  common  course  of  He  cannot  lend  his  wisdom  to  the 
events.  If  in  creating  the  world,  furtlierance  of  falsehood.  So  that 
the  Almighty  designed  to  favour  it  a  miracle  performed  ih  the  name  of 
occasionally  with  gracious  admoni-  the  Creator,  must  be  essentially  an 
tions,  there  can  be  nothing  contra-  evidence  of  truth.  God  cannot  act 
dictory  in  the  idea,  that  in  order  to  in  opposition  to  his  own  nature,  nof* 
produce  some  great  moral  effect,  he  compel  us  to  believe  an  impostor, 
should  change  the  physical  order  nor  renounce  our  reason.  On  these 
of  things,  or  exhibit  some  tokens  of  two  principles  let  us  form  our  judg- 
unusual  interference  of  mercy.  ment  of  the  miracles  of  Moses.  Did 
By  a  miracle,  we  understand  he  perform  prodigies  transcending 
whatever  surpasses  created  power,  the  powers  of  nature?  Did  he  per- 
and  the.  laws  of  nature.  For  in-  form  them  in  the  name  of  the  Most 
stance,  that  the  sun  or  the  earth  High?  Now  both  these  facts  are 
^  should  be  arrested  in  its  course  at^  incontestable,  and  were  always  in- 
tlie  command  of  a  mortal  man;  th;  separable.  Upon  opening  the  book 
,a  dead  person  should  be  raised  to  of  Exodus,  we  hear  a  voice  coming 
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forth  from  a  bush  wrapt  in  flames 
without  being  consumed.  It  caiis 
to  Moses,  and  commissions  him  to 
deliver  the  Hebrew  s  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  bondage.  He  inquires  who  it  is 
that  thus  accosts  him,  and  is  tohl, 

1  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the 
Gfod  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob” — it  is  the  | 
Supreme  Being  himself;  he  whose 
name  is  emphatically,  lam.  But 
Jdoses  requiring  some  miraculous 
proof  of  his  mission — “  cast  thy  rod 
on  the  ground,”  said  the  Lord,  and 
he  cast  it  on  the  ground,  and  it 
became  a  serpent.  And  the  Lord 
said  furthermore  unto  him,  “  put 
now  thine  hand  into  thy  bosom,  and 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and 
when  he  took  it  out, behold  his  hand 
was  leprous  as  snow.  And  he  said, 
“put  thine  hand  into  thy  bosom 
again,”  and  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
bosom  again,  and  plucked  it  out  of 
his  bosom,  and  behold,  it  was  turn¬ 
ed  again  as  his  other  flesh.  Thus, 
by  a  double  miracle  was  his  mission 
confirmed. 

In  company  with  his  brother 
Aaron,  he  now  repairs  to  the  elders 
of  his  people,  and  informs  Pharaoh 
that  God  commands  him  to  sufler 
the  Hebrews  to  depart.  *  As  a  proof 
of  his  commission  from  the  Lord, 
Aaron  also  casts  down  his  rod  before 
Pharaoh,  and  it  became  a  serpent. 
At  Moses’s  command  he  smote  with 
his  rod  the  waters  that  were  in  the 
river,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  and 
in  the  sight  of  his  servants,  and  all 
the  waters  that  were  in  the  river 
were  turned  to  blood;  and  the  fish 
that  was  in  the  river  died.  Again 
he  stretches  his  rod  over  Egypt, 
and  the  land  was  covered  witli 
frogs,  and  locusts,  darkness,  ulcers, 
and  dead  bodies. 

All  these  scourges  were  an¬ 
nounced  before  they  took  place; 
and  they  are  arrested  or  disappear, 
as  the  heavenly  delegates  direct. 
They  are  repeated  for  many  days; 
during  whicn  the  Hebrews  alone 


are  exempted  from  these  direful 
effects,  rharaoh  at  last  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield,  and  the  Hebrews 
depart.  A  pillar  of  fire  now  appears 
to  guide  and  protect  them.  The 
sea  is  divided  to  offer  them  a  tree 
passage,  and  the  Egyptians  who 
pursued  them,  were  ingulfed  in 
I  its  bosom.  After  this  the  people 
I  wax  hungry,  and  they  are  furnished 
with  a  regular  supply  of  manna, 
during  forty  years — water  gushes 
out  from  a  ary  rock  to  assuage  their 
thirst — a  mountain  is  enveloped  in 
flames;  the  earth  opens  to  sw  allow 
up  the  seditious,  and  the  fire  con¬ 
sumes  the  sacrilegious  off  end  ers,6LC. 

Such  are  the  prodigies:  can  they 
be  the  eft'ects  of  natural  causes,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge? 
They  are  performed  publicly  in 
open  day;  they  are  continued  and 
multiplied.  The  Egyptians,  how¬ 
ever  enlightened  and  obstinate,  are 
unable  to  withstand  the  evidence  of 
these  wonders.  They  carry  con¬ 
viction  to  the  Hebrews,  and  their 
rejection  would  argue  unconquera¬ 
ble  incredulity;  while  to  ascribe 
them  to  any  cause  short  of  infinite 
power,  would  be  to  renounce  the 
obvious  dictates  of  reason.  Without 
a  supernatural  revelation,  Moses 
could  not  have  foretold  them,  nor 
have  wrought  them  without  super¬ 
natural  aid.  He  repeatedly  pro¬ 
claims  accordingly,  the  tenor  of  his 
mission,  and  the  injunctions  of  the 
Most  High  as  coming  from  “  the 
Lord,  the  Creator,  the  God  of  Abra¬ 
ham.”  On  this  divine  legation, 
therefore,  and  the  writings  of  Mo¬ 
ses,  a  revelation  from  heaven  is 
evidently  founded.  Let  us  hear, 
however,  what  unbelievers  have  to 
object. 

They  say,  “that  Pharaoh’s  magi¬ 
cians  also  performed  many  won¬ 
ders,  which  proved  nothing.”  This 
was,  indeed,  the  case:  God  permit¬ 
ted  their  rods  to  be  changed  into 
serpents,  either  really  or  apparent¬ 
ly;  but  Aaron’s  rod  immediately 
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swallowed  them  up.  Their  leger¬ 
demain  or  sorceries,  seiTed  only  to 
show  how  limited  were  their  pow¬ 
ers.  “  A  hey  brought  up  frogs  upon  j 
the  land  oi  Egypt,”  as  Moses  had 
done,  but  like  him  they  were  una- 1 
ble  to  destroy  them.  Some  of  his 
prodigies  they  strove  in  vain  to  im¬ 
itate,  and  at  length  were  compelled 
to  say  unto  Pharaoh,  “this  is  the 
finger  of  God.” 

I'hey  tell  us  again,  “  that  the 
flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  tide  in 
the  Red  Sea  opened  a  ready  pas¬ 
sage  for  the  Hebrews.”  But  this  is 
merelv  a  gratuitous  supposition. 
The  Egyptians  must  have  been  ac- 1 
quainted  with  the  state  of  the  tide, 
and  would  not  liave  left  the  He-  j 
brews  unmolested  till  the  morning 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  ebb;  they 
would  not  have  exposed  themselves 
to  destruction  by  sparing  their  ene¬ 
mies,  when  the  waters  were  highest. 
This  passage  would  not  have  al¬ 
ways  passed  as  miraculous,  if  so 
natural  a  cause  had  been  at  hand 
to  explain  it;  nor  would  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  have  been  astonish¬ 
ed  and  frightened  at  the  event, 
which  we  know  was  tlie  case.  Hut 
suppose  this  ebbing  of  the  sea  did 
actually  take  place,  when  did  the 
command  of  a  mortal  ever  produce 
such  an  instantaneous  effect,  and 
cause  it  to  continue  long  beyond 
•its  natural  duration,  in  order  to  af¬ 
ford  an  immense  multitude,  with 
their  cattle  and  their  baggage,  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  pass  “  through  the 
midst  of  the  sea.”  Besides,  Moses 
does  not  say  that  the  waters  re¬ 
tired,  but  that  the  sea  was  divided, 
and  “  that  the  waters  were  a  wall 
unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and 
on  their  left,^’  so  that  no  laws  of 
nature  can  account  for  this  fact. 

Some  rash  critics,  however,  have 
pretended  that  instead  of  causing 
tlie  Israelites  to  pass  from  one  shore 
to  another,  Moses  did  nothing  more 
than  lead  them  along  the  coast  in 
.a  kind  of  semicircle,  and  availed 


himself  of  the  tides  in  order  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  point  from 
which  they  had  departed.  This 
they  endeavoured  to  prove.  First, 
because  the  gulf  which  is  formed 
by  the  Red  Sea  at  this  place,  is 
between  thirty  and  forty  miles 
wide.  Secondly,  because  it  is  said 
that  the  Israelites  having  passed 
through  the  sea,  saw  the  dead  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  Egyptians  thrown  up 
upon  the  shore,  which  of  course 
must  have  been  the  Egyptian  shore, 
as  the  sea  naturally  casts  up  bodies 
on  that  which  is  nearest.  In  reply 
to  these  objections  we  say,  first, 
that  the  scripture  uses  the  word 
abar,  which  signifies  to  passthrough. 
2d.  That  travellers  have  remarked 
that  the  ebb-tide  in  the  Red  Sea 
leaves  a  dry  space  of  about  three 
hundred  yards,  for  about  half  an 
hour,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and 
of  course  utterly  insufficient  for  the 
passage  of  such  a  countless  multi¬ 
tude.  3d.  That  the  Egyptians,  who 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  would  not  have  exposed 
themselves  to  certain  destruction. 
4th.  That  travellers  have  not  as  yet 
ascertained  the  width  of  this  gulf. 
Jth.  That  the  tradition  of  this  singu¬ 
lar  event  is  current  among  the 
Arabs'*^  at  this  day;  and  that  express 
mention  is  made  of  it  by  the  an¬ 
cient  priests  of  Heliopolis.  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  also  speaking  of  the 
Ichtyophagi,  tells  us  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  settled  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Red  Sea,  had  a 
tradition  among  them,  that  the  wa¬ 
ters  one  day  retired  back  so  far  as 
to  leave  the  bottom  dry,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  fioweil  again  into  their 
bed.  The  other  prodigies  perform¬ 
ed  by  Moses  in  the  desert,  and 
those  of  the  Prophets  who  succeed¬ 
ed  him,  are  so  many  additional 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  revelation, 


*  See  Shaw’s  Travel’s,  i£c.  and  the 
absurd  objections  of  the  half-infidel  Dr. 
Geddes,  and  some  others. 
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and  will  claim  the  assent  of  ever} 
reasonable  person,  until  cavillers 
and  unbelievers  shall  succeed  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  motives  of  credibility 
upon  which  the  authority  of  the 
scriptures  is  founded.  VV  e  will, 
therefore,  pass  on  to  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  carry  with  them  a  blaze  of 
evidence  wnicli  nothing  but  wilful 
ignorance  can  reject. 

The  history  of  Jesus  Christ  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  a  crowd  of  facts  al¬ 
together  conclusive;  for  if  his  mi¬ 
racles  be  true,  then  every  thing 
relating  to  him  is  true  also.  N  ow^ 
these  miracles  were  many  and  va¬ 
rious.  Whether  those  which  we 
shall  mention  were  of  such  public 
notoriety  as  to  exclude  every  sus¬ 
picion  of  fraud,  even  if  any  were 
intended,  shall  be  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry.  And  first,  he  healed 
all  manner  of  diseases.  The  Evan¬ 
gelists  assure  us,  that  Jesus  passing 
through  the  towns  and  villages, 
healed  all  the  sick  whom  he  met, 
or  who  were  brought  unto  him,  and 
delivered  those  who  were  torment¬ 
ed  with  evil  spirits.  Now  without 
dwelling  upon  any  particulars,  let 
us  merely  make  the  following  short 
reflections.  Can  we  possibly  sup¬ 
pose  such  unblushing  effrontery,  as 
would  invent  and  multiply  so  many 
cures,  name  the  persons,  designate 
the  places,  and  the  witnesses,  and 
detail  all  the  circumstances  con¬ 
cerning  them,  if  the  whole  were 
nothing  more  than  a  fabrication  or 
a  dream?  How!  would  not  persons 
have  appeared  in  every  quarter  to 
detect  the  imposture?  •  2d.  These 
cures  were  miraculous.  They  were 
performed  in  a  moment,  at  Christ’s 
word,  upon  persons  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  without  applying  any 
kind  of  remedy.  They  were  real 
and  permanent,  ittid  as  notorious 
as  they  lypon  whom  they  were 
woueht.  They  were  so  openly  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  all  were  seized 
with  astonishment,  and  proclaimed 


aloud  the  power  of  the  Saviour;  and 
many  of  those  who  were  healed, 
expressed  a  wish  to  become  his 
disciples.  Now,  let  us  ask  unbe¬ 
lievers  if  this  can  be  delusion.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  nian 
born  blind,  (John  ix.)  we  find  that 
he  was  known  to  the  whole  town. 
His  eyes  w  ere  opened,  and  he  bold¬ 
ly  declared  that  Jesus  had  restored 
his  sight.  His  parents  confirmed 
his  testimony  before  the  synagogue. 
He  appeared  there  himself.  1  ney 
w'ei*e  convinced  of  the  reality  oi  the 
miracle,  but  still  refused  to  admit 
it.  Again,  the  man  “  who  had  an 
infirmity  thirty  and  eight  years,’’ 
and  W'ho  was  come  with  many  oth¬ 
ers  to  be  healed  in  the  pool  of  Beth- 
esda,  when  observed  lying  down  by 
our  liOrd,  was  healed  publicly  by 
him,  “and  took  up  his  bed  and  walk¬ 
ed,”  exciting  no  otlier  complaint 
among  the  Jews,  than  that  the  mi¬ 
racle  was  wrought  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  (John  x.)  Let  us  advert  in  the 
next  place  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  loaves  in  the  desert.  This  mi¬ 
racle  is  related  very  circumstan¬ 
tially  by  all  the  Evangelists,  and  in 
a  manner  to  exclude  every  suspi¬ 
cion  of  fraud.  The  disciples  are  the 
first  to  remind  our  Saviour  that  it 
was  time  to  dismiss  the  multitude 
in  search  of  provisions:  of  course 
there  could  be  no  collusion  between 
tfjem.  Was  it  possible,  moreover, 
to  persuade  a  great  multitude  of 
people  that  they  had  been  hungry, 
that  they  had  eaten  and  w^ere  fill¬ 
ed,  and  that  “  twelve  baskets  of  the 
fragments  that  remained”  were  af¬ 
terwards  taken  up,  if  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  ever  taken  place? 
Again,  Jesus  and  his  disciples  be¬ 
ing  indigent  persons,  must  have 
been  destitute  of  provisions,  or  at 
any  rate  of  a  quantity  sufficient  for 
so  great  a  multitude,  and  which  it 
would  not  have  been  in  their  power 
to  conceal  from  ten  thousand  per¬ 
sons  regularly  arranged  in  com¬ 
panies  upon  the  ground.  But  the 
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fact  was,  all  of  them  were  fully 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  mi¬ 
racle,  acknowledged  him  to  be  a 
great  prophet,  and  submitted  the 
nextday  to  the  reproaches  ofChrist, 
that  they  were  more  concerned 
“  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  than 
for  the  meat  that  endureth  unto 
everlasting  life.”  (John  vi.)  In  a 
word,  they  who  would  style  this 
miracle  a  fable,  have  ten  thousand 
witnesses  deposing  against  them, 
and  when  a  similar  prodigy  was 
performed  on  another  occasion,  five 
thousand  more  were  added  to  the 
number* 

The  resurrection  of  Jairus’s 
daughter  (Matt.  i.  and  Luke  viii.; 
next  claims  our  attention.  While 
walking  with  his  disciples,  Jesus 
perceived  that  a  woman,  who  had 
touched  him,  was  immediately  re¬ 
lieved  from  a  long  and  inveterate 
disease,  and  her  faith,  as  Jesus  told 
her,  was  the  cause  of  her  cure. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  ruler’s 
house  “  and  saw  the  tumult,  and 
them  that  wept  and  wailed  greatly, 
he  said  unto  them,  why  make  ye 
this  ado  and  weep?  the  damsel  is 
not  dead  but  sleepeth,  and  they 
laughed  him  to  scorn.  And  when 
he  nad  put  them  all  out,  &c.  he 
entereth  in  where  the  damsel  was 
lying,  &c.  and  straightway  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  the  maid  arose; 
and  the  fame  hereof  went  abroad 
into  all  that  land.”  Such  is  the  fact; 
and  can  it  be  questioned?  can  there 
be  any  plausible  pretext  for  sup- 

Sosing  that  there  was  a  secret  uu- 
erstanding  between  Jesus  and  a 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  a  man  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  bigotted  to  his  reli¬ 
gion?  He  did  not  ask  for  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  his  daughter,  for  he  knew 
that  after  her  death  nothing  was 
left  him  but  unavailing  tears.  The 
miracle  then  was  evident;  no  pre¬ 
viously  concerted  plan  could  have 
taken  place  without  the  knowledge 
of  tile  family,  and  Jairus  himself 
would  have  exposed  the  imposture. 


With  respect  to  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Nain,  (Luke  vii.)  it  is  related  with 
circumstances  which  every  deceiver 
would  wish  to  suppress.  The  motlier 
is  inconsolable  while  they  are  car¬ 
rying  him  to  the  grave.  The  Lord 
has  compassion  on  her;  comes  and 
touches  the  bier,  and  says,  “  young 
man,  1  say  unto  thee,  arise.  And  he 
that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to 
speak;  and  he  delivered  him  to  his 
mother.  And  there  came  fear  on 
them  all:  and  they  glorified  God, 
saying,  that  a  great  prophet  has 
risen  up  among  us;  ami  that  God 
hath  visited  his  people.”— What 
will  the  unbeliever  say  to  this — will 
lie  here  discover  any  marks  of  pre¬ 
vious  contrivance,  or  say  that  the 
young  man  was  merely  in  a  lethar¬ 
gy  or  a  fit?  If  it  was  a  trick,  too 
many  must  have  been  concerned  in, 
it  to  conceal  the  fraud;  for  instance, 
they  who  washed  and  bound  up  the 
body,  they  who  bore  it  to  the  grave, 
the  mother  herself  and  all  her 
neighbours.  If  it  was  only  a  leth¬ 
argy,  who  informed  Jesus  of  it?  or 
how  could  he  have  known  it?  Why 
does  he  speak  only  at  the  moment 
when  the  complaint  ceases?  Why 
did  no  symptoms  of  life  appear 
while  the  man  was  lying  on  the 
bier?  and  why,  at  Jesus’s  command 
did  “he  sit  up  and  begin  to  speak?” 
If  the  miracle  was  a  deception,  all 
Nain  could  have  testified  against 
it,  and  instead  of  a  stupendous  re¬ 
surrection,  would  have  proclaimed 
it  a  contemptible  imposture. 

The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  (John 
xi.)  is  the  last  miracle  we  shall  no¬ 
tice.  When  Jesus  was  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  Bethany,  the  sisters  of 
Lazarus  informed  him  of  their 
brother’s  situation,  of  his  sickness 
and  his  death.  This  was  so  public, 
that  the  Jews  were  assembled  to 
weep  with  the  disconsolate  sisters. 
For  four  days  he  had  lain  in  the 
grave,  and  putrefaction  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  place.  But 
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Jesus,  when  he  had  uttered  a'short 
prayer,  “  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
Lazarus  come  forth;  and  he  that 
was  dead  came  forth  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  grave  clothes;  and  his 
face  was  bound  about  with  a  nap¬ 
kin.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  loose 
him  and  let  him  go.”  He  immedi¬ 
ately  resumed  all  the  functions  of 
life,  which  was  preserved  for  a  long 
time  after  his  resurrection.  Here  a 
whole  family,  with  many  of  the 
Jews,  were  witnesses  to  the  mira¬ 
cle,  and  made  haste  to  publish  it 
aloud  at  Jerusalem.  -  The  chief 
priests  sending  to  investigate  tlie 
matter,  were  perplexed  and  con¬ 
founded  by  the  reports  which  they 
received:  and  unable  to  disprove  the 
fact,  they  resolved  to  destroy  both 
Lazarus  and  Jesus,  in  order  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  consequences  of  so  mani¬ 
fest  a  prodigy,  especially  as  it  ob¬ 
tained  general  belief  among  the 
people,  and  induced  them  shortly 
after  to  conduct  him  in  triumph  to 
Jerusalem. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  it 
is  necessary  briefly  to  notice  some 
objections  of  unbelievers.  Tl\ey  as¬ 
sert,  first,  “  that  the  credibility  of 
these  miracles  rests  altogether  on 
the  author!^  of  the  Evangelists.” 
This  is  confidently  denied,  because 
before  the  Gospel  was  written,  there 
were  Christian  professors,  and 
Christian  churches,  who  believed 
these  miracles,  and  laid  down  their 


lives  to  support  them.  It  was  from 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ, 
that  the  knowledge  of  these  mira¬ 
cles  was  derived,  and  by  them  the 
Evangelists  were  requested  to  re¬ 
cord  them.  But,  “  most  of  these  mi¬ 
racles,”  they  aftinn,“  are  mentioned 
by  St.  John  alone,  and,  of  course,  are 
very  doubtful.”  The  answer  is,  that 
every  thing  could  not  be  written  by 
each  of  the  Evangelists,  although  all 
of  them  have  recorded  prodigies 
equally  astonishing.  The  variety  o' 
their  narratives  is  a  proof  of  thel* 
tivith.  St.  Matthew  wrote  princi- 
VOL.  II. 


pally  for  the  Jew^s,  quotes  their  an¬ 
cient  prophecies,  and  dwells  largely 
on  the  subject  of  Christ’s  humanity, 
showing  continually  the  agreement 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  with  respect  to  Jesus  Christ. 
St.  Luke’s  great  object  was  to  re¬ 
fute  the  spurious  gospels  that  began 
to  be  current.  For  this  purpose,  he 
carries  up  the  history  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  to  its  very  beginning,  and 
enters  into  all  details  calculated  to 
contradict  enoneous  statements,  or 
such  as  were  groundless.  St.  John 
wrote  his  Gospel  at  the  request  of 
the  Bishops  of  Asia,  many  years 
after  Christ’s  death,  in  order  to 
establish  the  faith  in  his  divinity, 
which  a  crowd  of  heretics  had  be¬ 
gun  to  call  in  question.  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  supplement  to  the 
histories  of  the  tliree  other  Evan¬ 
gelists;  and  among  other  particu¬ 
lars  omitted  by  them,  he  records 
the  sublime  discourses  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  with  Nichodemus,  with  the 
Sannaritan  woman,  and  with  his 
disciples  at  the  last  supper.  All 
these  writers,  however,  agree  in 
enforcing  the  unity  and  truui  of  the 
history  of  Christ. 

“  But  w  hatever  the  Apostles,”  say 
they,  “  might  have  written  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  miracles,  few  persons 
deigned  to  examine  their  authenti¬ 
city,  or  took  any  interest  in  such 
incredible  fables.”  To  this  we  re¬ 
ply,  that  the  whole  world  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  fate  of  this  new  reli¬ 
gion,  as  it  regarded  the  w  elfare  of 
the  whole  human  race.  It  was, 
therefore,  either  to  be  embraced  or 
rejected.  The  question  with  the 
Heathens  was  to  abandon  their  sen¬ 
sual  rites  and  systems,  which  pan¬ 
dered  to  their  passions,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  in  every  quarter,  in  order  to 
make  place, lor  others  inimical  to 
the  senses,  surpassing  human  rea- 
spn,  opposed  to  prevailing  preju¬ 
dices,  and  inviting  persecution,  for 
a  religion  supported  by  prophecies, 
sanctioned  by  the  morals  and  hoji- 
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ness  of  its  first  professors,  but  rest¬ 
ing  chiefly  upon  miracles.  If  these 
be  false,  then  were  the  Heathens 
justified  in  rejecting  the  system 
which  they  were  alleged  to  support. 
With  respect  to  the  Jews,  consci¬ 
entiously  attached  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  they  were  invited  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  another,  which  should  greatly 
abridge  it.  They  were  required  to 
adore  him  whom  they  had  crucified, 
to  accuse  themselves  of  an  atrocious 
murder,  to  new  model  all  their 
ideas  and  religious  observances.  It 
was  highly  incumbent  on  them,  of 
course,  to  investigate  the  evidence 
of  these  miracles,  on  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  founded. 

And  yet,  many  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  became  Christians,  in  defiance 
of  the  raillery  and  threats,  the  op- 
posHtion  and  dangers  of  every  kind 
which  they  encountered,  and  seal¬ 
ed  their  faith  with  their  blood.  This 
they  would  hardly  have  done  with¬ 
out  a  thorough  conviction  of  the 
truths  which  had  influenced  their 
conversion.  All,  therefore,  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  scrutinizing  these  mira¬ 
cles;  the  Apostles  by  proclaiming 
them,  overthrew  the  synagogue,  if 
they  were  true,  if  false,  they  brought 
certain  ruin  on  themselves.  The 
Jews,  incredulous  and  obstinate  as 
they  were,  never  called  them  in 
question,  and  we  may  conclude 
with  certainty  that  they  were  una¬ 
ble  to  do  it.  Nor  were  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  less  interested  in  detecting:  im- 
posters,  who,  they  conceived,  were 
busy  in  bringing  uisgrace  upon  their 
idols,  were  silencing  their  oracles, 
and  filling  the  world  with  new  and 
dangerous  doctrines.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  they  had  only  to  send  persons 
to  Jerusalem,  who  should  make  in¬ 
quiries  on  the  spot,  and  consult 
the  Jews  who  were  said  to  be  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  these  facts.  It  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  suppose,  that  they  adopted 
this  simple  means*  of  inibrmation, 
yet  we  do  not  find  that  any  was 
obtained  that  could  invalidate  the 


current  belief  of  these  miracles,  or 
throw  the  least  suspicion  on  the 
veracity  of  the  Apostles.  Nay,  these 
prodigies  were  supposed  by  the 
Jews  to  have  been  wrought  by  the 
power  of  Jehovah,  from  whom  the 
secret,  they  supposed,  had  been  in 
some  manner  obtained  by  Christ; 
while  the  Gentiles  imputed  them  to 
his  skill  in  the  mysteries  of  magic. 
His  miracles,  however,  were  fully 
confirmed  by  those  which  his  Apos¬ 
tles  and  first  followers  performed 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Another  objection  of  unbelievers 

V  111* 

is  this — “  why  were  not  all  the  wit¬ 
nesses  of  Christ’s  miracles  convert¬ 
ed  to  his  religion?”  The  answer  is 
furnislied  by  the  corruption  and 
wickedness  of  the  human  heart, 
of  which  the  ungovernable  passions 
often  set  the  clearest  evidence  at 
defiance,  when  alleged  to  control 
them.  How  have  many  clear  warn¬ 
ings  from  heaven  been  entirely  dis¬ 
regarded?  Have  we  not  seen  cities 
and  nations,  after  the  repeated 
scourges  of  earthquakes,  famine, 
pestilence,  and  war,  remaining  in¬ 
corrigible,  while  they  acknowledg¬ 
ed  the  chastening  hand  of  the  Lord? 
If  judgments  so  tremendous  effect 
no  reformation,  what  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  miracles  in  hearts  only 
open  to  barren  admiration?  “  But,” 
“  at  any  rate,”  they  say,  “  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperor,  the  senate,  and  co- 
temporary  historians  would  have 
noticed  these  miracles;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  the  case.”  To 
this  we  answer,  that  the  Jews  and 
their  religion  were  but  little  known, 
and  greatly  despised  by  the  proud 
idolaters  of  the  day,  whose  pas¬ 
sions,  prejudices,  and  blind  obsti¬ 
nacy  could  not  relish  the  sublime 
morality  of  the  Gospel.  Besides, 
this  new  religion  was,  on  all  sides, 
spoken  against  and  persecuted.— 
Without  examining  into  miracles, 
which  they  attributed  to  sorcery, 
they  considered  Christians  in  the 
light  of  superstitious  fanatics;  and 
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it  is  easy  to  perceive,  both  in  Taci¬ 
tus  and  Suetonius,  that  the  court 
and  the  senate  gave  the  tone  to 
their  historians-  In  a  word,  had 
the  whole  Jewish  nation  been  con¬ 
verted,  and  Rome  herself  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Gospel,  as  was  after¬ 
wards  the  case,  would  not  unbe¬ 
lievers  still  have  discovered  in  mi¬ 
racles  what  they  deemed  contra¬ 
dictions,  and  denied  their  reality? 
“  But  the  Jews  themselves,’’  they 
add,  “  nay,  their  most  distinguished 
and  cotemporary  writers,  Josephus 
and  Philo,  make  no  mention  of 
Christ  or  his  miracles.”  They  do 
not,  however,  reflect  that  the  si¬ 
lence  of  these  writers  operates  pow¬ 
erfully  against  their  objection.  For 
th  ese  historians  either  believed  that 
the  whole  account  of  Jesus’s  disci- 

fdes  concerning  their  master  was 
alse,  or  they  believed  it  was  true. 
In  the  first  supposition,  they  would 
•not  have  been  silent.  Every  thing 
would  have  induced  them  to  speak 
out;  the  interest  of  truth,  zeal  for 
their  religion;  the  foundations  of 
which,  the  Christians  were  sapping 
by  their  impostures — and  regard  for 
tneir  countrymen,  whom  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Jesus  accused  of  having 
cruelly  put  to  death  the  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  God.  By  detecting  the 
imposture,  they  would  have  covered 
the  enemies  of  their  people  with 
confusion,  endeared  themselves  to 
their  countrymen,  and  conciliated 
the  favour  of  the  emperors,  who 
were  desirous  of  stifling  Christiani¬ 
ty  in  its  birth.  They  would  have 
obtained  the  applause  of  all  those 
wlm  held  this  religion  in  abhor¬ 
rence,  and  undeceived  those  very 
Christians  whom  the  first  disciples 
of  Jesus  had  deluded.  Now,  is  it 
possible  to  believe,  that  men  so 
well  acquainted  with  a  cheat,  which 
it  was  so  much  their  interest  to 
publish,  should  have  been  thus 
backward  in  availing  themselves  of 
such  an  opportunity  to  do  it?  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  that  if  Jo* 


sephus  and  Philo  disbelieved  what 
the  Apostles  said  of  their  master, 
they  would  have  been  solicitous  to 
make  it  known,  and  consequently 
that  they  believed  it  to  be  true. 
Nothing  but  the  fear  of  displeasing 
their  own  nation,  the  Romans,  and 
the  emperors,  prevented  them  from 
speaking,  and  their  silence  be¬ 
comes  equivalent  to  their  testimo¬ 
ny,  equally  serving  to  authenticate 
the  truth  of  the  facts  upon  which 
Christianity  is  founded. 

When  driven  from  every  other 
post  of  defence,*  unbelievers  at  last 
take  refuge  in  the  flimsy  pretence, 
that  “  Paganism  also  could  boast  of 
its  miracles.”  Livy,  and  Quintus 
Curtius  are  quoted  for  this  purpose, 
although  they  both  represent  the 
prodigies  which  they  mention,  as 
destitute  of  sufficient  proof.  We 
read,  occasionally,  of  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  occurrences  taking  place  in 
darkness,  which  can  readily  be 
traced  to  causes  artificial  or  natu¬ 
ral;  but  they  could  not  be  miracu¬ 
lous,  because  the  name  of  the  Most 
High  was  not  invoked  to  produce 
them,  nor  did  they  tend  to  promote 
his  glory,  or  to  benefit  mankind, 
whi^  are  the  exclusive  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  genuine  miracles,  and  be¬ 
long  eminently  to  those  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  “  But,”  said  the  ancient 
Heathens,  and  still  say  some  of 
their  modem  disciples,  “  the  mi¬ 
racles  of  the  New  Testament  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  ad¬ 
dress  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles.” 
They  were,  to  use  the  language  of 
Celsus-—“ jugglers,  who,  by  their 
tricks,  knew  how  to  gull  the  popu¬ 
lace,  and  to  persuade  them  that 
they  were  godlike  men.”  The  story 
of  the  false  prophet  and  impostor, 
Alexander  Pseudomantis,  related  so 
humorously  by  Lucian,  shows  how 
easily  the  simple  may  be  deceived. 
Could  they,  who  first  started  this 
ridiculous  objection,  be  ignorant 
how  easv  it  would  have  been  to 

*  See  Ong.  versu)  Celstun. 
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destroy  the  credit  of  all  tricks  of 
this  kind?  The  princes,  magis¬ 
trates,  and  priests,  who  were  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  idolatrous  worship, 
might  readily  have  produced  other 
jugglers,  of  whom  there  was  no 
scarcity  in  the  empire.  By  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  same  tricks  as  those  of  the 
Galilean  fishermen,  they  would  have 
discovered  their  secret,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  their  authority.  The  paral¬ 
lel  which  has  been  drawn  between 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  and  this 
Alexander,  is  eminently  in  favour 
of  the  former:  the  cheats  of  this  im¬ 
postor  were  calculated  to  procure 
credit  to  a  new  apparition  of  ^Escu- 
lapius  under  the  form  of  a  serpent; 
and  in  this  there  was  nothing  con¬ 
trary  to  the  received  ideas  and 
system  of  the  Pagan  religion.  It 
was  believed  that  this  god  had  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  this  shape,  and 
it  was  not  deemed  unreasonable  to 
expect  he  would  repeat  the  favour. 
If  Alexander  had  attacked  the 
reigning  religion,  as  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles  did,  and  thus  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  altars  of  the  gods, 
the  civil  power  would  have  seized 
his  person,  and  by  exhibiting  the 
same  serpent,  which  he  made  use 
of  in  playing  his  tricks,  would  have 
undeceived  the  people.  Besides, 
this  arch-deceiver  left  no  disciples 
behind  him:  whereas,  tlie  Apostles 
established  flourishing  Churches  in 
all  civilized  countries,  most  of 
which  subsist  to  this  day.  Celsus 
himself  was  sensible  of  the  folly  .of 
accounting  in  this  manner  for  the 
Christian  miracles — ^he,  therefore, 
had  recourse  to  another,  and  main¬ 
tained,  as  Porphyry  and  Julian  af¬ 
terwards  did,  that  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles  were  skilful  magicians. 
An  evasion  fully  as  futile  as  the 
formen  for  would  the  dsemons  have 
imparted  their  power  to  men  who 
came  to  destroy  their  influence  and 
their  altars?  At  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel,  the  whole 


empire,  and  Judea  itself,  were  over¬ 
run  with  robbers  and  magicians. 
In  the  time  of  Nero,  however,  and 
under  the  government  of  Felix,  they 
were  punished  and  expelled  with 
such  severity,  that,  as  Josephus  tells 
us,  “when  Jerusalem  was  taken, 
ifone  of  these  seducers,  or  of  those 
seduced  by  them,  were  any  where 
to  be  found.”  The  magicians,  soon 
after  the  promulgation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  were  held  in  universal  de¬ 
testation;  and  consequently,  if  the 
Apostles  were  considered  as  such, 
Ihey  could  not  have  obtained  any 
credit  to  their  cause.  But  allowing 
that  they  were  skilful  enough  to 
persuade  the  people  that  it  was  not 
by  the  power  of  daemons,  but  by 
the  assistance  of  some  Deity,  that 
they  did  such  wonders;  even  in  this 
case,  they  could  not  have  made  any 
converts,  and  for  this  plain  reason: 
the  gods  had  performed,  and  still 
did,  every  day,  perform  wonders  in 
many  places,  which  the  Pagans  put 
in  competition  with  those  of  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
enter  upon  a  serious  refutation  of 
these  pretended  miracles;  we  will, 
therefore,  only  mention  one  obser¬ 
vation  of  Dr.  Lardner,  respecting 
those  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  the 
most  eminent  Thaumaturgos  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  He  is  speaking  of  what 
Tacitus  relates  of  him,  lib.iv.  c.  81. 
“  I  do  not  see  reason  to  believe  that 
any  miracle  was  now  wrought.  It 
was  a  contrivance  between  Ves¬ 
pasian,  his  friends  and  favourites. 
Nor  could  it  be  safe  for  any  one  to 
examine  and  make  remarks  upon 
an  event,  which  an  emperor  and 
his  favourites  recommended  to  pub¬ 
lic  belief.  Suetonius  has  accounted 
for  these  stories  in  the  introduction 
to  his  narration;  saying,  that  some¬ 
what  was  wanting  to  give  dignity 
and  authority  to  a  new  chosen  em- 

[>eror.  And  at  the  beginning  of  his 
ife  of  Vespasian,  he  observes,  that 
the  Flavian  family  was  not  re- 
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Downed  for  its  antiquitjr.  It  is  easy  which  we  translate  bishop,  priest, 
for  any  to  discern,  li-om  several  or  elder,  and  deacon,  are  often  used 
things  said  by  Suetonius  and  Ta-  indiscriminately  one  for  another, 
citus,  that  Vespasian  was  very  wil-  They  apply  generally  to  persons 
ling  to  encourage  the  belief  of  ex-  in  the  ministry,  without  specifying 
traordinary  things  concerning  him-  their  rank  or  their  order.  A  man 
self.’’  vol.  i.  p.  89.  Had  Dr.  Lard-  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Church 
ner  lived  at  this  day,  he  would  have  is  sometimes  termed  a  minister  or 
seen  that  Vespasian  was  not  the  elder,  and  one  of  an  inferior  order, 
only  emperor  who  wished  to  pass  a  bishop.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
for  a  wonder  monger.  this  idea  in  mind,  if  we  would  ob- 

Apollonius,  Vespasian,  Apuleius,  tain  a  complete  view  of  the  Primi- 
Plotenus,  Jamblicus,  Maximus,  and  tive  Churcn.  There  is  no  arguing 
many  other  Platonic  philosophers,  from  the  identity  of  the  name  to 
performed  prodigies,  which  tended  the  identity  of  the  office.  The  mi- 
to  confirm  idolatry.  They  did  not  nisters  of  the  Church  of  Christ  had 
believe  them  to  be  the  operations  of  their  different  appointments  and 
daemons,  but  ascribed  them  to  the  distinct  labours;  but  when  they  are 
gods.  Now,  had  the  prodigies  of  mentioned  with  discrimination,  they 
both  religions  been  of  the  same  kind,  are  not  always  called  by  the  names 
men  could  never  have  been  induced  which  we  use  in  latter  ages.  Theo- 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  new,  doret,  a  writer  who  lived  in  the 
which  thwarted  their  darling  pas-  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  gives 
sions,  and  was  taught  by  those  who  us  a  rational  account  of  this  mat- 
were  hated  and  despised,  were  pro-  ter.  His  words  are  these.  “  For- 
scribed  and  persecuted  by  the  laws,  merly  the  same  persons  were  call- 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  ed  both  presbyters  and  bishops,  and 
introduction  of  Christianity,  that  those  now  called  bishops  were  then 
there  should  be  miracles  of  a  supe-  named  Apostles.  But  in  process  of 
rior  order  to  those  which  supported  time,  the  name  of  Apostle  was  left 
the  Pagan  religion;  miracles,  which  to  those  Apostles  strictly  so  called, 
should  put  to  silence  the  wonders  and  the  name  of  bishop  ascribed  to 
performed  by  the  gods;  miracles,  the  rest.”  According  to  this  testi- 
which  should  evidently  show  that  mony,  the  office  of  a  bishop  may  be 
these  wonders  were  nothing  but  the  same,  though  he  is  not  distin- 
deemoniacal  delusions;  miracles,  in  guished  by  the  name  of  an  Apostle, 
which  the  finger  of  God  might  be  Part  of  our  confusion  of  ideas  may, 
perceived  so  clearly,  as  not  to  be  perhaps,  have  arisen  from  the  dif- 
possibly  mistaken.  Therefore,  since  ferent  manner  of  translating  the 
the  Christian  religion  has  prevail-  terms.  The  original  words,  which 
^cd,  and  since  it  could  not  prevail  we  translate  Apostle  and  Angel, 
but  by  these  means,  we  ou^it  ne-  signify  also  a  messenger.  “Are  our 
cessarily  to  conclude,  that  the  Cre-  brethren  inquired  of?”  says  St.  Paul, 
ator  of  the  world  has  testified  in  its  “  They  are  the  Apostfes  of  the 
favour,  that  he  has  stampt  upon  it  Churches  and  the  glory  of  Christ.” 
the  infallible  seal  of  such  miracles  2  Cor.  viii.  23.  That  the  Apostles 
as  could  proceed  only  from  him,  had  originally  the  government  of 
and  that  of  course,  this  religion  is  the  Church  of  Christ,  will  not  be 
true  and  divine.  C.  H.  W.  denied.  In  all  the  ordinations  which 

^  are  recorded  or  alluded  to  in  the 

[  rom  the  Christian  Obsenrcr.]  New  Testament,  after  our  Lord’s 

On  the  Order  of  the  Primitive  Church  ascension,  at  the  least  one  of  the 

In  the  New  Te8tameut,the  words  Apostles,  or  a  man  with  apostoli- 
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«al  authority,  was  present.'  Timo¬ 
thy  was  ordained  by  the  hands  of 
the  presb^^tery.  1  Tim.  iv.  14*  No¬ 
thing  can  be  inferred  from  the  name, 
except  that  they  were  persons  in 
the  ministry  who  ordained  him;  and 
St.  Paul  expressly  assures  us  that 
he  was  one  of  tlie  numl^er.  2  Tim. 

i.  6.  The  Apostles  received  accu¬ 
sations  against  ministers,  and  issued 
out  censures  against  such  as  were 
guilty.  And  so  considerable  was 
the  labour  of  this  charge,  that  St. 
Paul  felt  very  sensibly  “  that  which 
came  upon  him  daily,  the  cafe  of 
all  the  Churches.’’  2  Cor.  xi.  28. 

As  the  Church  multiplied,  and 
'  some  of  the  Apostles  finished  their 
course,  the  survivors  appointed  oth¬ 
ers,  with  apostolical  authority,  to 
assist.  Titus  was  sent  for  a  time 
into  Crete,  and  Timotliy  to  Ephe¬ 
sus,  to  ordain  and  to  govern.  A^ 
Philippi  was  Epaphroditus,  whom 
St.  Paul  styles  the  Apostle  or  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  Philippians.  Phil.  ii. 
25.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
these  men  would  be  multiplied,  as 
the  necessity  of  the  Churches  in¬ 
creased.  St.  John,  when  he  was  an 
old  man,  writes  to  the  Angel  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  of  Smyrna,  of 
Pergamos,  oi  Thyatira,  of  Sardis, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  of  Laodicea. 
The  word  Angel  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  Apostle,  and  signifies  a  mes¬ 
senger.  And  to  suppose  that  there 
was  only  one  individual  minister 
in  each  of  these  Churches,  is  con- 
traiy  to  all  the  ideas  that  we  are 
taught  to  form  of  the  success  of  the 
gospel  in  the  primitive  ages.  But 
the  supposition  that  at  each  of  these 
places,  there  resided  a  man  with 
apostolic  authority  over  the  other 
presbyters,  gives  a  force  and  pro- 

Criety  to  the  whole  passage.  It  is, 
owever,  easy  to  observe,  that  in 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  primitive 
Church,  apostolical  men  were  not 
often  stationary.  They  were  the 
Angels,  the  messengers,  the  Apos¬ 
tles  of  the  Churches; -and  by  tile 


peculiar  complexion  of  the  times, 
were  frequently  called  upon  to  tra¬ 
vel  and  to  remove.  How  soon  they 
settled  for .  any  length  of  time  in 
one  individual  place,  is  uncertain; 
but  that  there  were  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  superiors  and  inferiors, 
governors  and  governed,  among 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  is  a  fact 
which  appears  in  the  most  clear 
and  distinct  manner  to  many  rea¬ 
ders  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
paper  shall  be  closed  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inferences: 

1.  That  the  Apostles  governed 
the  Christian  Church  during  their 
life,  and  that  when  the  charge  be¬ 
came  too  burdensome,  they  appoint¬ 
ed  others  with  apostolic  autnority 
to  assist,  who  were  afterwards  call¬ 
ed  bishops,  for  the  reason  mention¬ 
ed  by  Theodoret. 

2.  That  there  were  some  ecclesi¬ 
astical  offices  which  common  pas¬ 
tors  were  not  allowed  to  perform. 
The  Apostles,  or  an  apostolical 
man,  must  preside  at  every  ordi¬ 
nation.  “  Philip,  the  deacon,  went 
down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and 
preached  Christ  unto  them.”  Acts 
mi.  5.  “  But  the  Apostles,  who  were 
at  Jerusalem,  sent  Peter  and  John, 
to  perform  others  offices  for  that 
people.”  ver.  14. 

3.  That  there  were,  therefore, 

three  orders  of  ministers  in  the 
primitive  Church— Apostles,  Pres¬ 
byters,  and  Deacons.  'Had  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  Church  always  re¬ 
tained  the  original  name  of  Apos¬ 
tles,  or  apostmical  men,  the  whole 
controversy  respecting  the  identity 
of  bishops  and  presWters  would 
have  been  avoided;  mr  it  is,  in 
truth,  a  mere  strife  of  words.  The 
writer  is  by  no  means  desirous  to 
bring  forward  unprofitable  contro¬ 
versies,  but  no  man  ought  to  be  of¬ 
fended  with  a  plain  declaration  of 
those  sentiments  which  are  adopt¬ 
ed  by  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
AlUcellany*  Warying. 
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On  Psalmody. 

“  From  the  first  and  Apostolical 
age,”  says  Mr.  Bingham,  book  iii. 
c.  7,  “  singing  was  always  a  part  of 
divine  service,  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church  joined  together; 
which  is  a  thing  so  evident,  that  | 
though  Cabassutius  denies  it,  and 
in  his  spite  to  the  reformed  Church¬ 
es,  where  it  is  generally  practised, 
calls  it  only  a  Protestant  whim;  yet 
Cardinal  Bonanas,  more  than  once, 
not  only  confessed,  but  solidly 
proved  it  to  have  been  the  primi¬ 
tive  practice.  The  decay  oi  this, 
first  brought  the  order  of  psalmists, 
or  singers,  into  Church.  For  when  it 
was  found  by  experience,  that  the 
negligence  and  unskilfulness  of  the 
people  rendered  them  unfit  to  per¬ 
form  this  service,  without  some 
more  curious  and  skilful  to  guide 
and  assist  them,  then  a  peculiar 
order  of  men  was  appointed  and 
set  over  this  business,  with  a  de¬ 
sign  to  retrieve  and  improve  the 
ancient  psalmody,  and  not  to  abol¬ 
ish  or  destroy  it. 

Bishop  Jewel,  in  a  letter  written 
in  1560,  says,  “a  change  appeared 
now  more  visible  among  the  people. 
Nothing  promoted  it  more  than  the 
inviting  tne  people  to  sing  psalms. 
That  was  begun  in  one  Church  in 
London,  and  did  quickly  spread 
itself,  not  only  through  the  city, 
but  in  the  neighbouring  places.*^ — 
Sometimes  at  Paul’s  Cross  there 
will  be  six  thousand  people  sing- 
ing  together.”  Burnet’s  Reforma¬ 
tion. 

Cumberland  mentions  a  pleasant 
anecdote  on  this  subject,  when  he 
resided  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  “Soon 
after  the  induction  of  the  worthy 
Mr.  Benson  into  that  parish,  I  was 
complaining  to  Archbishop  Robin¬ 
son,  Primate  of  Ireland,  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Seceders,  who  in  times  of 
past  laxity,  had  fallen  oft*  from  the 
established  mode  of  worship,  and 
gone  astray  after  strange  and  whim¬ 


sical  preachers;  the  Archbishop  said 
to  me,  in  his  plain  and  pointed 
way — “  If  you  wish  to  get  these 
people  back  again,  you  must  sing 
them  in:  tliey  won’t  come  to  your 
preaching;  argument  will  do  no* 
thing  with  them;  but  they  have  itch¬ 
ing  ears,  and  will  listen  to  a  hymn 
or  an  anthem,  and  as  you  have  an 
organ,  such  as  it  is,  you  must  set  to 
work,  and  assemble  the  best  singers 
that  your  place  affords.”  I  need 
not  say  this  good  advice  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  for  it  was  the  very  measure 
we  had  projected,  and  our  rural 
choir  soon  became  very  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  in  credit.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Benson’s  admonitions 
backed  our  melodies  and  thinned 
the  ranks  of  the  Seceders. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Wesley 
on  Church  music,  will  probably  be 
admitted  by  most  people.  “  There 
are  two  things,”  says  he,  “  in  all 
modern  pieces  of  music,  which  I 
could  never  reconcile  to  common 
sense.  One  is,  singing  the  same 
words  ten  times  over;  the  other, 
singing  diflTerent  words  by  dift’erent 
persons,  at  one  and  at  the  same 
time,  and  this  in  the  most  solemn 
addresses  to  God,  whether  by  way 
of  prayer  or  of  thanksgiving.  This 
can  never  be  defended  by  all  the 
musicians  in  Europe,  till  reason  is 
quite  out  of  date.’’  Journal  xiii.  p. 
56.  And  again,  officiating  in  the 
Church  of  Neath,  he  says,  “  I  was 
greatly  disgusted  at  the  manner  of 
singing.  First,  twelve  or  fourteen 
persons  kept  it  to  themselves,  and 
quite  shut  out  the  congregation. — 
Secondly,  these  repeated  the  same 
words,  contrary  to  all  sense  and 
reason,  six,  eight,  or  ten  times  over. 
Thirdly,  according  to  the  shocking 
custom  of  modem  music,  different 
persons  sang  diflTerent  words  at  one 
and  the  same  moment;  an  intole¬ 
rable  insult  on  common  sense,  and 
utterly  incompatible  with  any  de¬ 
votion.”  rhese  observations  are 
surely  entitled  to  the  attention  of  all 
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those  who  in  our  several  churches  truth  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation^ 
have  the  regulations  of  these  mat-  will  be  found  to  confirm  its  heaven- 
tcrs.  C.  H.W.  ly  origin,  and  to  afford  a  striking 

^  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 

goodness.  For  when  the  Almighty 
Among  the  objections  which  have  separated  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
been  made  to  the  truth  of  the  di-  from  the  other  families  of  the  earth, 
vine  mission  of  Moses,  there  is  one  and  by  a  new  revelation  of  himself 
which  appears  to  some  persons,  of  and  of  the  worship  which  he  re¬ 
peculiar  force.  It  is  briefly  this:  quired,  made  them  the  sole  deposi- 
that  it  is  quite  irreconcileable  with  taries  of  the  true  religion,  it  is  evi- 
our  natural  apprehensions  of  the  dent,  that  all  the  other  nations  had, 

.  Divine  Majesty,  to  suppose,  that  either  wholly  or  in  part,  apostatized 
the  circumstantial  directions  which  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
'  Moses  delivered  respecting  the  en-  had  fallen  into  the  practise  of  the 
tire  ritual  of  the  Levitical  worship,  grossest  idolatries  and  most  debas- 
cven  to  the  vestments  of  the  priests,  ing  superstitions, 
the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  the  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
very  cords,  and  nails,  and  hangings  trace  the  causes  of  this  general  de- 
of  tne  sanctuary,  the  stones  of  the  fection.  Jehovah  “reconciling  the 
altar,  and  similar  particulars,  were  world  unto  himself”  through  Christ, 
prescribed,  as  he  affirms,  by  the  the  promised  Seed,  and  “  not  im- 
mouth  of  God  himself.  The  infer-  puting  their  trespasses  unto  them,’^ 
ence  is,  that  Moses,  in  asserting  his  was  the  sole  object  of  primitive 
immediate  communication  with  the  worship.  For,  immediately  upon 
Almighty  on  all  such  trivial  points  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  God 
as  these,  acted  the  part  of  an  irn-  gave  them  the  promise  of  a  Re- 
postor;  and  consequently,  that  the  deemer;  and  together  with  this  pro¬ 
religion  which  he  promulgated  has  Jrtise,  he  enjoined  them  the  rite  of 
no  claim  to  be  admitted  as  a  divine  animal  sacrifices,  as  a  type  both  of 
revelation.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  that  death  which  is  the  wages  of 
of  the  consequence;  for  if  the  mis-  sin,  and  of  that  propitiation  which 
sion  of  Moses  be  an  imposture,  the  he  had  appointed  for  its  pardon, 
mission  of  our  blessed  Lord  must  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  offer- 
be  so  too; — not  only  because  the  ing  of  vicarious  animal  sacrifices 
Mosaic  dispensation  is  asserted  by  prevailed  universally  over  all  the 
St.  Paul  to  have  been,  in  the  scheme  ancient  world;  and  with  it,  were 
of  Providence,  a  necessary  intro-  preserved  some  obscure  traces  of 
duction totheChristian  religion;but  the  ends  for  which  that  significant 
because  our  Lord  himself,  on  many  institution  was  appointed;  men  eve- 
occasions,  ratified  and  confirmed  ry  where  feeling  that  their  offences 
it  by  the  strongest  sanctions,  and  against  God  deserved  punishment, 
proved  by  his  uniform  obedience  to  and  that  they  stood  in  need  of  some 
it,  that  he  acknowledged  its  Divine  atonement  to  render  them  capable 
authority.  of  pardon.  But  as  the  nature  of  the 

But  if  the  state  of  religion  be  Deity,  and  the  promise  of  the  Re¬ 
considered,  as  it  existed  throughout  deemer,  were  gradually  obscured 
the  world,  in  the  age  of  Moses,  the  and  forgotten,  the  Supreme  Being 
whole  of  this  objection  will  fall  to  was  represented  under  characters 
the  ground;  and  that  which  has  too  the  most  discordant  to  his  real  at- 
lightly  been  regarded  by  certain  tributes;  and  men,  conscious  of  their 
rash  or  superficial  minds,  as  an  in-  guilt,  looked  about  for  other  medi- 
supcrable  obstacle  to  admitting  the  ators  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their 
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imaginary  gods,  and  invented  new 
methods  of  atonement,  such  as  they 
hoped  would  avert  the  fury  of  their 
supposititious  deities.  Hence  arose 
the  norrible  system  of  human  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  all  the  barbarous  rites, 
the  gaudy  pomps,  and  impure  cere- 
moniesoi  heathen  worship.  In  short, 
from  the  superstitious  observance  of 
the  outward  form  of  religion,  when 
its  spirit  was  gone,  and  from  the 
unauthorised  deviations  from  it  and 
acfditions  to  it,  which  in  the  lapse 
of  years  were  continually  intro¬ 
duced  by  men,  who,  “  not  retaining 
God  in  their  knowledge,”  made 
gods  to  themselves  after  their  own 
image,  and  sought  to  please  them  by 
ways  of  their  own  discovering,  were 
derived  all  the  monstrous  abomina¬ 
tions  of  those  false  religions  which 
every  where  prevailed  throughout 
the  ancient  world,  and  which,  whilst 
they  degraded  humanity  to  the  low¬ 
est  point,  equally  dishonoured  the 
divine  nature. 

To  preserve  the  Israelites  from 
a  similar  apostacy,  two  points  were 
to  be  secured.  In  the  first  place, 
as  the  alluring  shows  of  Pagan  wor¬ 
ship  were  admirably  calculated  to 
captivate  the  gross  imaginations  of 
the  vulgar,  Jehovah,  in-  order  to 
preserve  his  chosen  people  from 
being  drawn  aside  into  the  idola¬ 
trous  practices  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  was  pleased  to  appoint 
them  a  religious  ceremonial  sur¬ 
passing  all  others,  perhaps,  in  the 
imposing  splendor  of  its  outward 
forms,  but  with  this  fundamental 
difference,  that  whilst  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  Pagan  worship  univer¬ 
sally  tended  toefface  the  knowledge 
of  t  he  Almighty,  and  its  mistaken  j 
sacrifices  led  its  votaries  1o  put  their 
trust  in  imaginary  mediators;  all 
the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  religion  di¬ 
rectly  conduced  to  preserve  the  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  pointed  to  the  only  effectual 
Mediator  between  God  arid  man. 
In  the  second  place,  as  the  unau- 
VoL.  II. 


thorised  human  superadditionS  to 
the  divinely  appointed  ceremonies 
of  the  primitive  worship,  had,  in 
the  end,  proved  utterly  subversive 
of  all  true  religion;  it  was,  surely, 
a  point  of  the  highest  importance 
to  guard  the  chosen  race  from  such 
a  fruitful  source  of  fatal  errois,  a  d 
to  convince  them,  that  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Creator,  not  even  the 
minutest  circumstance  is  accepta¬ 
ble,  except  it  be  done  in  conformity 
to  his  will,  and  in  obedience  to  his 
command.  For  this  purpose,  every 
circumstance  in  the  Mosaic  religion 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  divine 
precept;  and  in  the  whole  structure 
of  the  Jewish  temple,  and  its  ser¬ 
vice,  nothing  was  done,  but  as  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses.” 

To  these  brief  remarks  I  will 
only  add,  that,  as  it  is  certain  that 
“  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time,  nor  heard  his  voice,”  it  was 
the  concurrent  sense  of  all  primi¬ 
tive  Christian  antiquity,  that  the 
Jehovah  who  showed  himself  to  Mo¬ 
ses,  and  the  other  saints  and  pro¬ 
phets  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  no 
other  than  the  eternal  and  co-equal 
Word,  by  whom  alone  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  paternal  mind  have  been 
personally  revealed  to  man.  V. 

On  sudden  Deaths 

Our  good  or  evil  estate  after  death 
dependeth  most  upon  the  quality  of 
our  lives.  Yet  somewhat  there  is, 
why  a  virtuous  mind  should  rather 
wish  to  depart  this  world  with  a 
kind  of  treatable  dissolution,  than 
to  be  suddenly  cut  off  in  a  moment; 
rather  to  be  taken  than  snatched 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Death  is  that  which  all  men  suffer; 
but  not  all  men  with  one  mind, 
neither  all  men  in  one  manner. 
For  being  of  necessity  a  thing  com¬ 
mon,  it  is  through  the  manifold 
persuasions,  dispositions,  and  occa¬ 
sions  of  men,  with  equal  desert 
both  of  praise  and  dispraise,  shun¬ 
ned  by  some,  by  others  desired.  So 
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that  absolutely  we  cannot  discom¬ 
mend,  and  we  cannot  absolutely 
approve,  either  willingness  to  live, 
or  forwardness  to  die.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  ways  of  death,  albeit  the 
choice  thereof  be  only  in  His  hands 
who  alone  hath  power  over  all  flesh, 
and  unto  whose  appointment  we 
ought  with  patience  meekly  to  sub¬ 
mit  ourselves,  (for  to  be  agents  vo¬ 
luntarily  in  our  own  destruction, 
is  against  both  God  and  nature;) 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  in  so 
great  variety,  our  desires  will  and 
may  lawfully  prefer  one  kind  be¬ 
fore  another.  Is  there  anv  man  of 
worth  and  virtue,  althougli  not  in¬ 
structed  in  the  school  of  Christ,  or 
ever  taught  w^hat  the  soundness  of 
religion  meaneth,  that  had  not  ra¬ 
ther  end  the  days  of  this  transitory 
life  as  Cyrus  in  Xenophon,  or  in 
Plato  Socrates,  are  described,  than 
to  sink  down  with  them  of  whom 
Elihu  hath  said,  moniento  moriun- 
tur.  (Job  XX.  5.)  there  is  scarce  an  in¬ 
stant  between  their  flourishing  and 
their  not  being?  But  let  us,  which 
know  what  it  is  to  die  as  Absalom, 
or  Annanias  and  Sapphira  died;  let 
us  beg  of  God,  that  when  the  hour 
of  our  rest  is  come,  the  patterns  of 
our  dissolution  may  be  Jacob,  Mo¬ 
ses,  Joshua,  and  David,  who,  lei¬ 
surely  ending  their  lives  in  peace, 
prayed  for  the  mercies  of  God  to 
come  upon  their  posterity^  replen¬ 
ished  the  hearts  of  the  nearest  unto 
them  with  words  of  memorable  con¬ 
solation,  strengthened  men  in  the 
fear  of  Grod,  gave  them  wholesome 
instructions  of  life,  and  confirmed 
them  in  true  religion:  in  sum,  taught 
the  world  no  less  virtuously  how  to 
die,  than  they  had  done  before  how 
to  live.  To  such  as  judge  things  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sense  of  natural  men 
and  ascend  no  higher,  suddenness, 
because  it  shorteneth  their  grief, 
should  in  reason  be  most  accepta¬ 
ble.  That  which  causeth  bitterness 
in  death,  is  the  languishing  attend¬ 
ance  and  expectation  thereof,  ere  it 


come.  And,  therefore,  tyrants  use 
what  art  they  can  to  increase  the 
slowness  of  death.  Quick  riddance 
out  of  life  is  often  both  requested 
and  bestowed  as  a  benefit.  Com¬ 
monly,  therefore,  it  is,  for  virtuous 
considerations,  that  wisdom  so  far 
prevaileth  with  men  as  to  make  them 
desirous  of  slow  and  deliberate 
death  against  the  stream  of  their 
sensual  inclination,  content  to  en¬ 
dure  the  longer  grief  and  bodily 
pain,  that  the  soul  may  have  time 
to  call  itself  to  a  just  account  of 
all  things  past,  by  means  whereof 
repentance  is  perfected,  there  is 
wherein  to  exercise  patience,  the 
joys  of  the  kingdom  oi  heaven  have 
leisure  to  present  themselves,  the 
pleasures  of  sin  and  this  world’s 
vanity  are  censured  with  uncor* 
nipt  judgments;  charity  is  free  to 
make  advised  choice  of  the  soil, 
wherein  her  last  seed  may  most 
fruitfully  be  bestowed;  the  mind  is 
at  liberty  to  have  due  regard  of  that 
disposition  of  worldly  things  which 
it  can  never  afterwards  alter;  and 
because  the  nearer  we  draw  unto 
God,  the  more  we  are  oftentimes 
I  enlightened  with  the  shining  beams 
of  his  glorious  presence,  as  being 
then  even  almost  in  sight,  a  lei- 
surable  departure  may  in  that  case 
bring  forth,  for  the  good  of  such 
as  are  present,  that  which  shall 
cause  them  for  ever  after  from  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  to  pray,  0 
let  us  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  our  last  end  be  like  theirs! 
All  which  benefits  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  by  sudden  death  prevented. 
And  besides,  for  as  much  as  death, 
howsoever,  is  a  general  effect  of  the 
wrath  of  God  against  sin,  and  the 
suddenness  thereof  a  thing  which 
happeneth  but  to  few,  the  world  in 
this  respect  feareth  it  the  more,  as 
being  subject  to  doubtful  construc¬ 
tions,  which,  as  no  man  willingly 
would  incur,  so  they  whose  happy 
estate  after  life  is  oi  all  men's  the 
most  certain,  should  especially  wish 
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that  no  such  accident  in  their  death 
may  give  uncharitable  minds  occa¬ 
sion  of  i-ash,  sinister,  and  suspicious 
verdicts,  whereunto  they  are  ever 
prone.  So  that  whether  evil  men  or 
good  be  respected,  whether  we  re¬ 
gard  ourselves  or  others,  to  be  pre¬ 
served  from  sudden  death  is  a  bles¬ 
sing  of  God.  And  our  prayer  against 
it  importeth  a  twofold  desire:  first, 
that  death,  when  it  cometh,  may 
give  us  some  convenient  respite; 
or  secondly,  if  that  be  denied  us 
by  God,  yet  we  may  havej^  wisdom 
to  provide  always  before  hand;  that 
those  evils  overtake  us  not,  which 
death  unexpected  doth  use  to  bring 
upon  careless  men,  and  that,  al¬ 
though  it  be  sudden  in  itself,  never¬ 
theless,  in  regard  of  our  prepared 
minds,  it  may  not  be  sudden. 

Hooker. 

On  the  Last  Judgment. 

All,”  saith  the  Apostle,  “must 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ.”  What  an  astonishing  spec¬ 
tacle!  The  trump  of  God,  reani¬ 
mates  the  sleeping  dust  cf  so  many 
ages,  and  calls  irom  their  tombs 
the  unnumbered  armies  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

In  that  “  day,  God  will  judge  the 
secrets  of  men,  by  Jesus  Christ.” 
And  every  idle  word  that  men  shall 
speak,  they  shall  give  an  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.” 
A  hook  of  remembrance  is  written 
before  Him  of  the  whole  history  of 
human  life.  Nothing  can  escape 
from  his  penetrating  and  omnis¬ 
cient  eye.  Rvery  covering  that  self- 
deceit  had  thrown  over  the  heart, 
shall  be  pierced  and  stripped  ofil 
And  actions,  thoughts,  and  designs 
that  had  been  long  lost  from  recol-  j 
lection,  shall  be  brought  to  light, 
and  astonish  the  mind  with  its  own 
forgotten  history.  The  use  we  have 
made  of  our  time;  the  employment 
of  our  talents;  the  excesses  of  our 
passions;  the  errors  of  our  thoughts; 
the  unaccomplished  wishes  ot  th^ 


heart;  our  omissions  of  duty;  our 
actual  sins;  the  sins  of  others  to 
which  we  have  unhappily  contri¬ 
buted — all  shall  surround,  and  at¬ 
tend  us  to  the  tribunal,  and  form, 
with  regard  to  the  guilty,  the  basis 
of  its  fearful  decree.  Ah!  how  pro¬ 
foundly  should  we  now  enter  into 
our  hearts  and  search  to  the  bottom 
the  unknown  abyss  of  iniquity  that 
is  concealed  there!  With  what  ri¬ 
gour  should  we  judge  ourselves, 
that  we  may  not  be  condemned  by 
God!  Unhappy  are  they,  and  in  the 
sure  course  to  perdition,  who  suffer 
the  guilty  dream  of  life  to  pass 
away  without  frequent  and  serious 
recollection — without  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  and  knowledge  of  their 
own  character — with  infinite  aston¬ 
ishment  and  confusion  of  soul  will 
they  first  learn  their  own  history 
an(f  their  crimes  at  the  bar  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  in  the  moment  when  they  are 
going  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  the  sanctuary. 

The  books  are  opened;  therein  are 
written  our  privileges  and  opportu¬ 
nities,  our  mercies  and  corrections, 
and  the  improvement  or  abuse  that 
we  have  made  of  them.  There  are 
written  the  numbers  of  our  years, 
of  our  days,  of  our  moments,  and 
the  duties,  the  crimes,  the  follies, 
and  even  the  omissions  with  wliich 
they  have  been  filled  up,  or  by  which 
they  have  been  marked. 

That  nothing  may  be  wanted  to 
the  perfect  equity  of  the  decision, 
our  conduct  shall  be  attested  by 
the  most  faithful  and  incorruptible 
witnesses.  Christians!  your  prayers, 
your  tears,  your  self-denials,  your 
active  zeal,  your  successful  labours 
in  the  cause  of  your  Redeemer,  or  . 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  shall 
bear  witness  for  you  at  the  bar  of 
God.  Have  you  relieved  the  afflict¬ 
ed  and  comforted  the  distressed? 
Have  you  instructed  the  ignorant, 
and  brought  the  erring  back  to  the 
way  of  truth  and  lif^  Have  you 
contributed  by  your  disinterested 
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liberality,  or  your  painful  labours, 
by  your  active  innuence  or  your 
pious  example,  to  diffuse  among 
mankind  the  precious  knowledge  of 
divine  truth,  or  to  send  to  distant 
regions  the  glorious  light  of  the 
gospel?  These  blessed  monuments 
of  your  charity  and  zeal  shall  ap¬ 
pear  for  you  in  the  day  of  the  Lord, 

Parents!  have  you  trained  your 
children  in  the  path  of  virtue,  and 
the  fear  of  God?  Have  you  soli¬ 
citously  studied  to  promote  their 
highest,  their  immortal  interests? 
Have  your  counsels,  your  exam¬ 
ples,  your  persuasions  and  your 
prayers,  early  touched  their  hearts 
with  the  sentiments  of  piety,  guard¬ 
ed  them  from  dangerous  errors,  and 
conducted  them  in  the  way  of  ever¬ 
lasting  peace?  Precious  witnesses! 
These  dear  and  cherished  pledges 
of  your  love  shall  rise  up,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  universe  shall  call 
you  blessed. 

A  cloud  of  witnesses  shall  accom¬ 
pany  sinners  to  their  condemnation. 
But  above  all,  conscience  is  a  wit¬ 
ness  that  will  raise  a  taithful  and 
decisive  testimony  at  that  tribunal. 
In  this  life,  men  stifle  its  dictates 
and  remonstrances  in  a  thousand 
ways.  Business  or  pleasure  prevent 
its  being  i>eard — inclination  and  the 
habits  of  vice  bias  its  decisions,  and 
sinners  in  the  midst  of  their  crimes 
often  live  in  a  great  degree  of  secu¬ 
rity  and  peace.  But  there,  no  more 
causes  of  self  deception  can  exist; 
nothing  can  arise  to  bias  its  judg¬ 
ment  or  stifle  its  voice.  It  speaKS 
with  fearful  energy.  It  anticipates 
the  sentence  and  vindicates  the 
righteousness  of  the  Supreme  Judge. 
Tlie  sinner  has  not,  in  perishing, 
the  miserable  consolation  of  saying, 
that  his  fate  is  hard  or  unjust.  His 
frightful  remorse  confirms  the  de¬ 
cree  by  which  lie  is  consigned  to 
everlasting  burnings. 

At  length,  it  remains  for  Him 
only  to  pronounce  the  decisive  sen¬ 
tence.  The  trumpet,  the  thunders, 


the  lightnings,  the  earthquakes,  and 
the  flames  nave  done  their  office, 
and  the  desolated  universe  is  held 
in  profound  silence.  Directing  him¬ 
self  to  the  right,  he  addresses  those 
pure  and  virtuous  souls  who  have 
been  redeemed  out  of  all  nations — 
“Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.” — And  instantly  you  behold 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness — 
springing  from  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
dressed  in  celestial  beauty,  and 
prepared  to  be  the  immortal  habi¬ 
tations  of  the  blessed.  Then  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  left — this  is  not  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  fancy;  it  is  not  the  structure 
of  a  heated  imagination,  that  often 
builds  its  fables  on  unreal  grounds, 
it  is  the.  word  of  God — ^turning  to 
the  left,  he  pronounces  on  the  guil¬ 
ty  the  fearful  decree  of  eternal  jus¬ 
tice — “  depart  ye  cursed  into  ever¬ 
lasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.”  Instantly  all  the 
thunders  of  Heaven,  break  upon 
them — ^the  tremendous  covering  of 
hell  closes  upon  them,  and  the  ever¬ 
lasting  bolts  of  its  fatal  doors  are 
shut  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 
Oh!  my  soul!  come  not  thou  into 
their  secrets,  nor  be  partaker  of 
their  end! 

God  hath  left  this  day  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  awful  uncertainty,  that 
we  may  not  presume  upon  time, 
but  hold  ourselves  always  ready 
for  its  approach — stand,  therefore, 
with  your  loins  girded,  and  your 
lamps  burning,’  for  you  know  not 
what  hour  your  Lord  will  come.” 
At  midnight,  in  your  most  secure 
and  unsuspecting  moments,  the  cry 
may  be  made.  And  if  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  He  should  descend;  if  the 
heavens  above  our  heads  were  cleav¬ 
ing  to  make  way  for  the  Judge;  if 
the  flames  were  now  seizing  on  the 
universe,  and  the  trumpet  of  the 
Archangel  were  calling  the  living 
and  the  dead  to  judgment,  how  are 
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we  prepared  for  the  great  event? 
Where  should  we  stand? 

Smith. 

•Anecdote  of  Mr.  Betterton. 
Being  one  day  at  dinner  at  his 
grace’s  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbu- 
ry,  his  grace  expressed  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  the  representation  of 
fables  in  their  pieces  should  make 
more  impression  upon  the  mind 
than  that  of  truth  in  the  sermons  of 
the  clergy;  upon  which  Mr.  Better- 
ton  desiring  leave  to  explain  the 
reason  of  it,  and  obtaining  it,  on 
condition  of  preserving  the  respect 
due  to  religion, said,  “May  it  please 
your  grace,  it  is  because  the  clergy, 
m  reading  their  sermons,  pronounce 
them  as  if  they  were  reading  fables, 
and  we  in  acting  our  parts,  and 
using  in  them  a  proper  gesture,  re¬ 
present  them  like  matters  of  fact.” 

BELIGIOUS  INTELLIGEr^C  E. 

The  following  eoctracts  from  the 
Aypendioc  to  the  last  Report  of 
the  American  Colonization  So¬ 
ciety,  will  furnish  our  readers 
with  a  view  of  the  pr  incipal  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  occurred 
affecting  the  Colony,  attempted 
'to  be  founded  in  Africa. 

The  intelligence  received  from 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Coker,  of  the  state 
of  the  American  Colony  of  Free 
People  of  Colour,  now  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  is  calculated  to  restore 
the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  both 
continents.  The  total  loss  does  not 
exceed  25  persons,  viz.  3  white  and 
22  coloured.  Of  these,  21  died  in 
the  first  month,  through  the  un¬ 
healthiness  of  the  spot  selected  for 
their  temporary  abode,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  causes  not  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  a  second  time.  Sixty  yet  sur¬ 
vive,  and  were  left  in  health  by  the 
John  Adams,  after  passing  through 
the  rainy,  which  is  the  unhealthy 
season  of  Africa.  The  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  letters  of  the  Rev. 


Daniel  Coker,  the  present  agent  of 
the  Colonization  Society,  whose 
wife  and  children  are  about  to  re¬ 
join  him  in  Africa,  will  best  illus¬ 
trate  the  condition  and  hopes  of  the 
infant  colony,  and  show  how  little 
foundation  there  exists  for  the  nu¬ 
merous  misrepresentations  of  both, 
which  have  reached  the  United 
States.  He  writes  after  a  narrative 
of  their  past  sufferings,  which  he 
imputes  to  the  treachery  of  one  ot 
his  own  men,  and  the  perfidy  of  a 
pretended  friend. 

Goree,  Sept.  12, 1820. 

“To  close,  I  would  observe, that 
although  we  have  met  with  such 
trials,  and  are  here,  a  small  hand¬ 
ful,  and  our  provisions  running  low, 
and  we  in  a  strange  heathen  land, 
and  have  not  heard  from  America, 
and  know  not  whether  any  more 
people  or  provisions  will  be  sent 
out,  and  know  not  what  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  us,  far  distant  from  my 
dear  family  and  fnends,  yet  thank 
the  Lord,  my  confidence  is  strong 
in  the  veracity  of  his  promises,  and 
in  the  honour  of  your  Society  and 
the  government.  On  last  Lord’s  day, 
I  preached  in  the  king’s  town,  and 
administered  the  Lord’s  supper  to 
our  little  society,  in  presence  of 
many  natives.  It  was  a  glorious 
time.  Some  natives  were  afected.” 

“  Tell  my  brethren  to  come:  not 
to  fear.  The  land  is  good:  it  only 
wants  men  to  possess  it.” 

“  Let  nothing  discourage  the  So¬ 
ciety,  or  the  coloured  people.  See 
how  Sierra  Leone  is  spreading.  It 
had  its  troubles.  It  only  w  ants  zeal 
and  the  work  will  go  on.  I  think 
we  have  done  wonders,  or  rather 
God  has  done  wonders  for  us  in 
standing  our  ground.” 

“  I  have  opened  a  little  Sunday 
school  for  native  children.  I  teacli 
out  of  doors.  Some  can  spell.  Oh, 
sir,  it  w  ould  do  you  good  to  see  the 
little  naked  sable  sons  of  Africa 
around  me  and  Peek,  and  the  pa¬ 
rents  looking  on  with  wonder. 
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the  American  people  to  come  up  to  ed  me  to  deliberate  on  the  matter, 
the  Lord.  Who  will  not  help  in  and  call  often, 
this  good  cause — who  will  not  suf-  October  6th.  This  afternoon,  I 
fer  in  this  good  cause?’’  was  informed  that  two  officers  of 

Sierra  Leone^  Sept.  25, 1820.  the  “John  Adams,”  of  the  United 

“  On  yesterday,  I  had  to  call  on  States*  navy  had  just  come  on  shore 
his  excellency:  (you  perhaps  know  and  wished  to  see  me.  When  I  call- 
that  governor  McCarthy  left  this  ed  on  them,  which  was,  as  you  may 
colony  about  two  months  ago,  in  suppose,  immediately,  they  inform- 
good  health,  for  England.)  Gover-  ed  me  that  the  ship  was  lying  out- 
nor  Grant  took  his  place.  I  met  side  the  Cape,  twenty-five  miles, 
with  a  very  kind  reception.  He  that  they  had  come  in  a  boat  to  see 
conversed  freely,  and  seemed  de-  if  they  could  get  a  pilot,  and  ex-‘ 
sirous  of  possessing  my  intention,  pected  the  Cyane.mi^t  be  in  port, 
and  wishes,  and  very  kindly  oft*ered  and  to  hear  if  possible  of  us.  That 
to  aid  in  any  way  1  might  desire,  they  had  met  the  Hornet  on  her 
He  wished  to  know  if  I  had  given  way  to  America  with  sad  news. — 
up  the  intention  of  a  settlement  in  They  said  they  were  to  return  to 
the  Sherbro.  1  told  him  that  I  had  the  ship  in  the  evening,  at  4  o’clock, 
given  the  present  for  the  land;  and  and  wished  me  to  accompany  them, 
that  the  chiefs  had  agreed  to  de-  which  I  did.  I  cannot  describe  the 
liver  the  land  in  four  or  five  days;  heartfelt  pleasure  it  afforded  me 
and  had  not  fulfilled  their  pro-  when  I  came  to  the  Adams  and  saw 
mise,^  and  I  doubted  whether  they  her  flag  flying.  I  was  conducted 
would  until  an  addition  was  made  into  the  cabin,  and  received  by  the 
to  our  number.  As  I  did  not  know  captain  in  the  most  cordial  man- 
when  that  addition  would  be  made,  ner. 

I  thought  that  our  little  means  of  “  October  19th.  The  commander 
subsistence,  and  remnant  of  people  of  the  John  Adams  has  now  met 
tabout  sixty  in  all)  were  in  jeopar-  my  desires.  He  and  I  have  got 
ay;  and  that  while  our  schooner  through  with  an  examination  of  let- 
was  in  a  state  that  we  dare  venture  ters  and  instructions  brought  out 
in  her,  it  would  be  most  judicious  by  him  for  the  agents,  and  he  has 
to  try  to  get  to  Sierra  Leone,  hop-  concluded  on  repairing  the  schoo- 
ing  to  meet  with  one  of  our  cruisers  ner,  and  manning  her  from  the 
or  armed  vessels,  or  some  instruc-  Adams,  to  go  back  with  me  to  the 
tions  or  arrival  from  America;  and  Sherbro,  and  we  expect  to  start  in 
that,  as  I  believed,  the  Society  had  a  few  days.  He  encourages  me  to 
confidence  in  the  friendship  of  the  persevere,  atid  states  that  an  armed 
colonial  authority  of  Sierra  Leone,  vessel  will  be  kept  on  the  coast 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  advise  with  his  constantly,  and  thinks  our  schooner 
excellency.  But  that  I  could  not  will  be  manned  constantly  from 
feel  myself  free  or  justified  in  ab-  some  one  of  the  armed  vessels  that 
rogating  or  relinquishing  what  was  may  from  time  to  time  arrive.  And 
done,  I  thought  it  safest  to  wait  a  it*  is  his  opinion  that  when  our  mis- 
few  days,  perhaps  there  might  be  fortune  reaches  America,  it  will 
an  arrival  of  some  description.  He  not  stop  the  exertions  of  govern- 
concurred  with  me  in  opinion.  Wish-  ment  or  of  the  Society.  What  you 
- — -  have  sent  us  by  the  Adams,  is  a 

*  One  of  the  colonists  from  New  York 

had  secretly  misrepresented  their  cha-  May  our  good  Lord  reward 

racter  and  views  to  the  king,  after  the  Jdu. 

death  of  the  white  agent.  I  “  I  will  observe,  that  about  four 
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weeks  ago,  one  of  our  best  carpen¬ 
ters  got  discouraged  and  left  us; 
came  to  Sierra  Leone  and  got  em¬ 
ployment.  The  governor  told  me, 
on  my  arrival,  that  he  was  much 
pleased  with  him.  But  the  arrival 
of  the  John  Adams  has  made  such  a 
change  in  his  mind,  that  this  morn¬ 
ing  he  called  upon  me  to  know  if  I 
would  receive  him  again;  that  he 
wished  to  return  with  the  schooner 
to  Sherbro,  and  that  he  would  stick 
by  us.  I  told  him  yes.  I  thought  it 
best;  you  know,  sir,  all  men  can’t 
bear  difficulties  alike. 

“  I  would  observe  that  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  this  day  on  board  our  schoo¬ 
ner,  (about  twenty  men  from  the 
John  Adams  at  work  in  repairing  | 
her,)  notwithstanding  the  death  of  j 
the  former  crew,  it  was  application  I 
after  application  to  ^o  with  us.  j 
•  This  is  the  Lonl’s  doing,  and  it  is  i 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.’  I  must  I 
close  this  long,  long  letter,,  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
captain  and  officers  of  the  Adams 
has  been  such,  that  I  feel  them  to 
be  very  near  me.  I  believe  it  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  have 
witnessed  tlie  pleasure  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  afford  the  captain,  offi¬ 
cers,  and  crew',  to  afford  us  any 
possible  aid  in  their  power.  I  hope, 
and  give  it  as  my  last  request,  that 
nothing  may  discourage  you. 

«  D.  COKER.” 

List  of  deaths  of  the  Agents  and 
people  sent  out  to  form  a  settle- 
ment  on  the  West  Coast  of  Af¬ 
rica,  taken  from  Dr.  John  Dix^s 
Report,  dated  22d  JV* ov.  1 820. 
Samuel  Bacon,  U.  States  Agent, 
died  at  Cape  Shilling,  May  2d  ,1820. 
Samuel  A.  Crozer,  C.  S.  Agent,  di¬ 
ed  at  Campelar,  April  15th,  1820. 
John  P.  Bankson,  S.  Agent,  died 
at  Campelar,  May  13th,  1820. 

Of  the  colonists,  have  died  at 
Campelar, — Mrs.  Francis,  Mi's.  Au- 
^stine  and  three  children,  Mrs. 
Cameron  and  Nelly,  Mrs.  Fisher, 


Eliphalet  Newport,  Mrs.  Newport, 
William  Amey,  Mrs.  Johnson,  IVIrs. 
Carcev,  W’illiam  Butler,  Maria 
Crook,  Reuben  B.  Crook,  child  ot 
Kean’s,  a  son  and  daughter  of  Isaac 
Alexander,  Robert  Smith. 

Three  of  the  above  deaths  were 
casualties. 

%  « 

CAPTAIN  Wadsworth’s  letter. 

17.  S.  ship  J.  Mams,  Coast  of  Jtfrica, 
OctfAer  18,  1820, — at  Sea. 

Sir — I  would  write  you  particu¬ 
larly  respecting  the .  settlement  at 
Sherbro,  had  I  time,  but  consider  it 
of  less  consequence,  as  I  presume 
the  communications  of  Mr.  Coker, 
which  I  forward  vou,  will  be  more 
in  detail,  and  afford  you  sufficient 
information.  I  found  Mr. Coker,  (on 
whom  all  the  affairs  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  had  devolved,  by  the  death  of 
the  Agents,)  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  despondency^ 
and  on  the  point  of  abanooning  the 
settlement.  I  advised  him  to  sus¬ 
tain  himself  in  bis  present  situa¬ 
tion  until  he  should  receive  in¬ 
structions  from  the  United  States, 
as  the  ultimate  success  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  depended  so  materially  on 
such  a  course.  I  delivered  him  the 
presents  I  had  brought  out  in  the 
ship,  addressed  to  Mr.  Crozer,  for 
the  colony,  together  with  a  few  ar¬ 
ticles  of  necessaries  and  groceries 
from  the  officers  of  this  ship,  and 
despatched  an  officer  and  boat’s 
crew  with  him  to  Sherbro,  to  render 
him  such  aid  and  assistance  as- 
might  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to 
obtain  all  information  in  their  pow* 
er.  As  the  rains  are  now  over,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  survivors  will 
continue  healthy.  He  left  us  great¬ 
ly  encouraged,  and  in  good  spirits^ 
and  confident,  with  the  assistance 
we  afforded  him,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  act  so  as  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Colonization  Society.  What 
information  I  may  receive  on  my 
return  to  that  place,  wiU  l^e  com¬ 
municated  to  you  with  the  greatest 
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pleasure,  by  the  first  opportunity. 

With  the  wish,  sir,  that  the  be¬ 
nevolent  exertions  of  the  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society  may  be  successful,  I 
subscribe  myself. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  S,  W  ADSWORTH, 

Coinmandlng  U.  S.  ship  J.  Adams. 
£.  B.  CMwellf  Esq.  Washington. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Capt, 
Alex.  8.  fVadsworth,  to  the  Se^ 
cretary  of  the  J\*avy. 

tJ.  S.  ship  J.  Adams,  off  the 
Islands  de  Loss,  October  18,  1820. 

Sir — I  have  tiie  pleasure  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  since  writing  you  by 
tte  Hornet,  on  the  20th  ult.  1  con¬ 
tinued  to  cruise  on  the  coast,  be¬ 
tween  Cape  Mount  and  the  Isles 
de  Loss,  until  the  6th  inst,  without 
meeting  with  any  slave  vessels,  al¬ 
though  we  boarded  every  vessel  we 
saw,  except  one,  which  escaped  us 
in  the  night;  neither  was  I  able  to 
communicate  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  Sherbro,  on  account  of  the 
continuance  of  the  rains,  and  vio¬ 
lent  weather,  which  prevented  us 
from  making  free  with  the  land. 
After  being  off  the  Isle  de  Loss,  on 
the  3d  inst.  1  ran  down  for  Sierra 
Leone,  to  endeavour  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  Cyane,  and 
to  send  a  boat  from  thence  to  Sher¬ 
bro.  On  the  6th  we  anchored  off 
Sierra  Leone,  and  sent  a  boat  in 
for  a  pilot.  On  the  8th  we  received 
a  pilot  and  ran  in.  At  this  place  1 
found  the  schooner  Augusta,  a  ves¬ 
sel  purchased  by  the  late  United 
States  agent,  Mr.  Bacon,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Coker,  the  only  surviving 
agent  of  the  establishment  at  Sher- 
bro.  From  him  I  learned  the  death 
of  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  Bankson, 
the  agents  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Crozer,  the  agent  of  the  Co¬ 
lonization  Society,  and  of  Midship¬ 
man  Townsend,  and  six  men  be¬ 
longing  to  the  United  States  shii 
Cyane,  with  several  pf  the  blaclc 
emigrants.  The  situation  of  the  sur¬ 


vivors  was  extremely  unpleasant 
and  precarious.  The  bad  faith  and 
avaricious  disposition  of  the  natives 
preventing  their  getting  the  land  on 
the  Bagroo  river,  which  had  been 
bargained  and  partly  paid  for,  and 
the  injuries  ana  insults  they  receiv- 
I  ed  from  them,  since  the  death  of  the 
j  agents,  together  with  their  not  hear¬ 
ing  from  the  United  States,  had 
almost  determined  them  to  abandon 
their  situation,  and  retire  to  Sierra 
Leone;  the  governor  of  that  colony 
having  promised  an  armed  force, 
which  would  probably  be  necessary 
for  the  removal  of  such  stores  and 
provisions  as  remain.  Deeming  it 
of  importance  to  the  final  success 
of  the  settlement,  as  well  as  to  the 
establishment  of  an  agency  on  the 
coast  for  the  reception  of  liberated 
slaves,  I  advised  Mr.  Coker  to  per¬ 
severe,  and  not  abandon  the  claims 
he  has  upon  the  chiefs,  until  he 
should  receive  assistance  and  in¬ 
structions  from  the  United  States. 
To  encourage  and  assist  him,  as 
well  as  to  obtain  better  and  correct 
information,  I  sent  two  midship¬ 
men,  and  a  boat’s  crew  of  ten  men, 
on  board  the  schooner  Augusta,  to 
proceed  with  Mr.  Coker  to  Sher¬ 
bro,  and  by  the  time  I  shall  be  en¬ 
abled  to  return  to  Sierra  Leone, 
shall  receive  certain  information, 
which  will  be  transmitted  you  by 
the  first  opportunity. 

As  there  is  no  United  States 
agent  on  the  coast,  to  provide  for 
the  reception  of  slaves,  I  consider¬ 
ed  it  preferable,  instead  of  sending 
any  that  may  be  captured  by  me  to 
the  United  States,  to  make  an  ar- 
arangement  with  the  governor  of 
Sierra  Leone,  for  their  reception  at 
that  place,  and  believe  it  can  be 
iftected  without  expense  to  the 
United  States,  and  probably  that 
they  will  be  delivereil  up  whenever 
required  for  any  establishment  of 
the  United  States  on  this  coast. 
As  yet  I  have  made  no  final  agree- 
f  ment. 

# 


